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RETHINKING 
CRITICALTHEORY AND 
QUALITATIVE RESEARCH 

I 

Joe L, Kincheloe and Peter McLaren 


BL Our Idiösyncrattc 

Interpretation of Critical 
Theory and Critical Research 


Over the past 25 years of our mvolvement in 
critical theory and critkal research, we have been 
asked by hundreds of people to explain roore 
precisely what critkal theory is, We find that 
question difficult to answer because (a) ine re are 
many critkal theorks, not just one; (b) the criti¬ 
cal tradition is always chaiiging and eyolving; and 
(c) critkal theory attempts to avoid too muca 
specificity, as there is morn für disagreement 
among critical theorists, To lay out a set of fixed 
characteristics of the position is contrary to the 
desire of such tbeorists to avoid the production of 
bluepriuts of sociopolitical and episternological 
beliefe, Given these disdaimers, we will now 
attenipt to provide one idiosyncratic ‘'take” on the 
nature of critkal theory and critical research in 
the first decade of the 2Ist Century: Please note 
that this is merelv our subjeettve analysis and that 
there are many brilliam critical theorists who 
will find many problems with our pronounce- 
ments. ln this spirit, we tender a descriptton of an 


ever-erolvmg criticality, a reconceplualked critkal 
theory that was eritiqued and overhauled by the 
"post-discourses 1 * of the last quarier of the 2Üth 
Century and has been further extended in the first 
years of the 2 Ist Century (Bauman, 1995; Carlson 
& Apple, 1998; Coli i ns, 1995; Giroux, 1997; 
Kellner, 1995; Peters, Lankshear, & Gissen, 2003; 
Roman & Eyre, 1997; Steinberg & Kincheloe, 
1998; Weil k Kincheloe, 2003), 

In this cojitext,a recunceptualized critical theory 
questions the assumption that socklies such as the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New ikaland, and 
the nations in the European Union, for cxample, 
are unproblematfcally democraric and free, Over 
the 2Gth Century, espedally after the early 1960s, 
individuals in these sodeties were acculturated to 
feel comfortable in reJations of domination and 
Subordination rather than equality and indepen 
dence, Given the social and tecinobgkal changes 
of the last half of the Century that led to new famos 
of information production and access, critical theo¬ 
rists argued that questions of self-direction and 
democratk egalitarianism should be reassessed, 
In this context, critical researchers informed by the 
“pos:-discourses” (e.g,, postmodern, critical lemi- 
nlsm, poststructuralism) came to understand that 
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indivkluals 1 vkw of theinselvea and the world were 
even rr.ore influenccd by social and historkal fcrees 
than previously bdieved. Given the changing social 
and ir.formational conditions of late 2öth-century 
and early 2 Ist-century mediasaturated Western 
culture» critical theorists have needec new ways 
of reseatching and anakzlng the constructior, of 
individuals’ (Agger, 1992; Flossner & Otto, 1998; 
Hindhey, 1998; Leistyna, Woocrum, Sc Shcrblom, 
1996; Quail, Razzano, & Skalli, 2004; Skalli, 2004; 
JR. Smith 8c WexJor, 1995; Sünker, 19%; Wessen & 
Werner, 2IXH). 

Partisan Research in a 
"Neutral” Academic Culture 

Tn the space available here, it Ls impossibk 
to do justice tu all of the critical traditions 
that have drawn Inspiration from Marx; Kant; 
Hegel; Weher, the Frankfurt School theorists; 
Continental social theorists such as Foucault, 
Habermas» and Derrida; Latin American thinkers 
stich as Paulo Freire; French feminists such 
as lrigaray» Kristeva, and Cixous; ur Russiati 
sociolinguists such as Bakhtin and Vygotsky— 
mosi of whom regularly find their way intn the 
reference lists of Contemporary critical resear- 
chers, Today there are crifieaKst schools in nrnny 
fields, and even a superficial dbeussion of the 
most prominent of these schools would demand 
much more space than \ve have available. 

The fact that numerous books have been writ- 
ten about the often-virulent disagreements among 
mc-mbers of the Frankfurt School only heightens 
our concern with fhe “paekaging” of the different 
criricalist schools, Critical theory should not be 
treatec as a universal grammar of revolutionary 
thoughtobjectified and reduccd to discrete fermu- 
’.aic pronouncements or strategles, Übviousiy, in 
presenting our idiosyneratic Version of a i v econ- 
ceptualized critical theory or an evolving criti- 
cality» wc have defined the critical tradition very 
broadly for the purpose of generatmg understand- 
ing; as we asserted earlier, tliis will trouble many 
critical researchers, In this move, we decided to 
foeus on the underlying commonality among crit¬ 
ical schools of thought« at the cost of focusing on 


differentes. This, of courseris aiways riskv bu stress 
in terms of suggesting a talse unity or consensus 
where none exists, but such conccms are unavoic- 
able in a survey chapter such as this, 

We are defming a er Idealist as a researcher or 
theorist who ettempts io use her or his work as a 
ferm of social or cultural critlcism and who accepis 
certain basic assumptions: that all thought is fim- 
damentallv mediated by power relations that are 
social and historicallv cunstituted; that facts can 
never be isolated from the domain of values or 
remuved from some form of ideofogieat inscrip- 
rion; that the rclationship betyrcen eoncept and 
objeet and between signier and signifiec is never 
stable or fixed and is often mediated by the social 
relations of capitaltst production and consumption; 
that la.nguage is central to the formatiert of subjec- 
tivity (consciojs and unconsdous awareness); 
that certain groups in any society and p&rtieular 
societies are privileged mer erthers and, although 
the reasons for this privileging may vary widdy, 
the oppression that ciiaracterizes Contemporary 
societies is most forcefully reproduced when 
sulmrdinales aceept their social Status as natural, 
neecssary, or inevitabk; tliat oppression has many 
faces and that focusing on only one at the expense 
of others (e.g., dass oppression versus racism) 
often elides the intercormections among them; and- 
fmally, that rr.ainstream research praedees are gen- 
erally, although ir.ost often unwittingly, implicated 
in the reprnduction of Systems of dass, race, and 
gender oppression (Kinchcloe & Steinberg, 19597), 
Ir, today’s climate of blurred cisciplinary 
genreS; it is not ur.common to fmd literary theo¬ 
rists doing anthropology and anthropolögists 
writing about literary theory» political scientists 
trying their haud at etlmoinelhodological arialy- 
sm, or philosophers doing Lacanian film criti- 
cism, All these inter-/cross-discipHnary moves are 
examples of wkat Norman Denzin and Yvonna 
Uncolii (2009) have referred to as bricolage—a 
key inrovation, we argue, in an evolving criticality. 
We will explore this dynamic in relation to critical 
research later in this chapter. We öfter this Obser¬ 
vation about blurred genres not as an excuse to he 
vvantonly eclectic in our treatment of the critical 
tradition but to make the point that any attempts 
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to delineate critical theory as discrete schools 
ofanalysis will feil tu capture the evolving hybrid- 
ity enderme to Contemporary critical analysis 
t Ki nchebe, 2001 a; Kindheit» 8t Berr y, 2004), 
Readers familiär wlth the criticalist traditions 
will recognize esseriUaliy foiir different "emer- 
genf"schools of social inquiry in thb chapter; the 
:ieu-Marxist tradition of critical theory assnei 
ated most closdy with the work of Horkheimer, 
Adorno, and Maren sc; the genealogical writings 
of Michel F-oucault; the praetiees of poststruc- 
Uimlist deconstruction assneiated with Derrlda; 
and postmodernist cu-rrems associated with 
Derrida, Fuucmüt, Lyotard, Bbert, and others, In 
aur view, critical ethnography has been Influ- 
enced by all these perspectives irr different ways 
and to different degrees, From critical theory, 
researchers inherit a rorceful critieism of the pos¬ 
itivist eonceptiun of Science and instrumental 
rationalify, especially in Adornos Idea of negative 
diaketics, which posits an uns fable relafionship 
of contradiction between concepts and objects; 
frorn Derrida, researchers are given a means for 
deconstructing objective troth, or what is referred 
to as “the rnetaphysics of presence.“ 

For Derrida, the meaninp of a woal Ls con- 
stantlv deferred because the word ean have mean- 
ing wily h rdation to its differenee from other 
words within a given System oflanguage. Foucault 
invites researchers to explore the ways in which 
discüurses are implicated in rdations of power 
and how power and knowledge serve as dialecti- 
callv reinitiating practices that regulate what is 
cunsidercd reasonable and true, We have charac- 
tcrized nmch of the work influenced by these 
writers as the “ludic” and “rcsistance” post mod¬ 
ern ist theoretical perspectives. Critical research 
can be undersrood best in the context of the 
empowerment of individual«.Inquiry that aspires 
to the name “crittca!” must be connected to an 
attempt to confront the injustice of a particular 
society or public sphere within the society. 
Research thus becomes a transformative endeavor 
unembarrassed b} r thelabePpolidcaffend unafraid 
to consummate a relationship with ctnancipatory 
consciousness. Whereas traditioral researchers 
ding to the guardrail of neutralitv, critical 


researchers frequeiitly announce their partisanship 
in the struggle for a beiter world (Grir.berg, 2003t 
Horn, 2000; Kincheloe, 2001b). 

The work of Brarilian educator Paulo Freire 
is Instructive in relation to cor.stru.aing research 
that contributes to the struggle for a better world, 
The researeb of both authors of this chapter has 
been influenced profoundly by the work of Freire 
(1970, 1972, 1978, 1985). Al ways concerned with 
human suitering and the pedagogical and knowl¬ 
edge work that helped exp ose the genesis of it, 
Freire modeled critical researeb throughout his 
careerjn his writings about research, Freire ma'm- 
tained that there are no traditional^ de£ned 
objects of his research—he insisted on involving, 
as partners in the research proce&s» ihe people he 
studied as subjects. He tmmersed himself iri their 
ways of thinking and modes of perception,encour- 
aging them aü along tu begin thinking about their 
own thtnking. Everyone involved in Frehe’s critical 
research, not just the researchcn ioined in the 
process of investigation, examination, criticism, 
and reinvestigation—everyone learned to see 
more critical!); think at a more critical levri; and to 
rccogrdze the forces that suhtly shape their lives. 

Whereas traditional researchers see their task 
as the description, Interpretation, or reaniination 
of a slice ol reality,critical researchers offen regard 
their work as a first Step toward forms of political 
action that can redress the injusiices found in :he 
fidd alte or construeted Ln the very act of research 
itself. Horkheimer (1972) puis ii succinctly wher. 
he argues That. critical theory and research are 
never satisfied with merely increaslig knowledge 
(see also .Agger, 1998,' Andersen, 1989; Britzman, 
1991; Giroiix, 1983, 1988, 1997; Kincheloe, 1991, 
2003c; Kincheloe & Steinberg, 1993: Quant?., 1992; 
Shor, 1996; Villaverde & Kincheloe, 1998). Research 
In the critical tradition takes the form of seif* 
conscious criticism—self-conscious in the sense 
that researchers try to become aware of the ideo* 
logical imperatives and epistemological presupCK)- 
sitions :ha; in form their research ?.s well as their 
own sebjective, intersubjective, and normative 
refcrence Claims. Thus, critical researchers enter 
into an investigation with their assumptlons on 
the table, so no one is confiised concernhig the 
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epistemologieal and polifka! baggage they bring 
with them to rhe research site, 

Upon detailed analysis, critical researchers 
may change these assumptions. Stimulus for 
change may come frotn the critkal researchers* 
recognition that such assumpfions are not leading 
to emar.dpatory actions. The source of this 
emanclpatory aetion involves the researchers* 
ability to expose the contradktions of the worid 
of appearances accepted by the dominant culture 
as natural and inviolable (Ciroux, 1983, 1988, 
1997;McUrcn, 1992,1997; San Juan, 1992; Zizefc, 
1990), Such appearances may» critkal researchers 
contend, conceal social relatfonships of incqual- 
ity, injustice, and exploitatiort. For instance, if we 
view the violence wc find in dassrooms not as 
random or isolated in cid ent s created by abe tränt 
individuals willfully stepping out oflme in accor- 
dance with a par tfcular form of social pathofogy, 
but as possible narratives of transgression and 
resistance» then this could indicate that the “polit- 
ical unconsdous” lurking beneath the surface of 
everyday classrooni Jife is not unrelated to prac- 
ticcs of race, dass, and ger.der oppression but 
rather intimatdy connected to them. 


n An Evolving CRrncAimr 


In this context* it is important to nole that we 
ur.derstanc- a social theory as a map or a gulde to 
the social sphere. ln a research context, it does not 
determine how we see the world but helps us 
devise questior.s and Strategien for exploring it. 
A critkal social theory is ctmcerned in particular 
with issues of power and justice and the ways that 
the economy; mafters of raee, dass, and ger.der; 
ideologies; discourses; education; rdigion and 
other social Institut]ans; ar,d cultural dynarr.ics 
internet to construct a social System (Beck- 
Gernsheim, Butler, & Puigvert, 2003; Flecha, 
Gomez, & Puigvert, 2003)„Thus, in this context we 
seek to provide a view of an evolving criticality or 
a reconeeptualized critical theory Critical theory 
is never statiq It is always evnlving. changing in 
light of both new theoretical insights and new 
Problems and social circumstances. 


The Hst of concepts elucidating our articulation 
of critical theory indicates a criticality informed 
by a variety of discourses emerging after the work 
of the Frankfurt School, Indeed, some of the theo- 
retical discourses, while refcrring to them sei ves 
as critkal, directly call into question some of 
the work of Horkheimer, Adorno, and Marcuse, 
Thus, diverse theoretical traditions have infor¬ 
med our understanding of criticality and have 
demanded understanriing of diverse forms of 
oppression including dass, raee, gender, sexual, 
cultural, religious, colonial, and ability-rekted 
concemx, The evnlving notiira of criticality we 
present is informed by, while critiquing, the 
post-discourses—for example, postmodern Ls m. 
poststructuralism, and postcolonialism. ln this 
context, critical theorists beeome detectives of 
new theoretical insights, perpetuaüy searching for 
new and interconnected ways of understanding 
power and oppression and the ways they s’.iape 
everyday life and human experknce, 

In this context, criticality and the research it 
Supports are always evolving» always encounter- 
ing new ways to irritate dominant forms of power, 
to provide more evacative and compelting 
insights, Operating in this way» an evolving crlti- 
caiity is always vulnerable to exdusion from the 
domain of approved modes of research, The 
forms of social change it Supports always Posi¬ 
tion it in some places as an outsider, an awkward 
detective always interested in uncovering social 
strudures, discourses» ideofogies. aoe episte- 
mologies that prop up both the Status quo and a 
variety of forms of privilege, In the epistemologi- 
cal domain, white, male, dass elitist, heterosexist» 
imperial, and colonial privilege offen operates by 
assertiug the power to daim objectivity and neu- 
trality, Indeed» the owners of such privilege often 
owji the “franchise”' on reason and rationalitv, 
Proponents of an evolving criticality possess a 
variety of tools to expose such oppressive power 
pol dies, Such proponents assert that critical 
theory is well-served by drawing upon nurr.er- 
ous liberatory discourses and induding diverse 
groups of marginalized peoples and their allies in 
the nonhierarchicai aggregation of critical ana- 
lysts (Belio, 2003; Clark, 2002; Humphrics, 1997). 
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In the present er<i, emergir.g for ms of neocolo- 
nialism and neo-imperialism in the United States 
etuwe critieal theorists to examine the ways 
American power operates under die cover of 
establishing demoerades all aver the world, 
Advocates of an evolving criticality argue—as we 
do in rnure detail later in thb chapter—that such 
neocolonial power must be exposed so it can 
be opposed in the United States and around the 
world. The American Empire 1 « juriificatiön in the 
name of freedom for undermini ug deraocratieally 
dected governments ffom Iran (Kincheloe, 2004)» 
Chile, Nicaragua, and Venezuela to Liberia (when 
its real purpose is tn acquire genpolitical advan- 
tage for future military assaulrs. economic iever- 
age in international markets, and access to 
natural resuurces) must be exposed by critical- 
bts for what it is—a rank Imperialist sham 
(McLaren, 2003a, 2003b; McLaren h Jaramillo, 
20Q2; McLaren & Martin, 20031. Critieal 
researchers need to view their werk in the eontext 
of living and working in a nation-state with the 
must powert ul military-industrial cotnplex in 
Imtory that is shamefully using the terrorist 
attacks of September 11 to advance a rathless 
Imperialist agenda fueled by eapitaiist aceumula- 
tlon by means of the rulc of force (McLaren & 
Farahmandpur, 2003). 

Chomsky (2003), for instance, has accus ed the 
US, goverr.ment of the “supreme crime” of pre- 
ventive war (in the rase of its Invasion of Iraq, the 
use of military force to destroy an invented or 
imagir.ed threat) of the type the; was condemned 
at Nuremburg, (Hbers, like historian Arthur 
Schlesinger (rited in Chomsky, 2003), have 
likened the invasion of Iraq to Japans “day of 
infamy” that is, to the policy that imperial Japan 
empluyed at the time of Pearl Harbor. David G, 
Smith (2003) argues that such imperial dynamics 
are supported by particular episternolügical 
rorms. The United States is an epistemological 
empire based on a notion of truth that under- 
mines the knowledges produced bv those outside 
the good graces and benevolent authority bf the 
empire.Thus. in the 21 st Century»critieal theorists 
must develop sophist icatcd ways to address not 
only the brüte material relations of dass rule 


linked lo the mode and relations of capitalist 
production and Imperialist conquest (whether 
throngh direct military Intervention or indirectly 
through the creation of dient States) but also the 
epistemological violence that hdps discipiine the 
world, Smith refers lo this violence as a form of 
'Information warfare" that spreads deliberate 
falsehoods about countries such as Iraq and Iran. 
U.S, corporate and governmental agents beamte 
more sophistiaited in the use of such episto- 
weaponry with every day that passes. 

Obviously, an evolving criticality does not 
promiscuously choose theoretical dkeourses to 
add to the bricolage of critieal theories. It is hlghlv 
suspicious—as we detail later—of theories that 
fall to imderstand the malevolent workings of 
power, that fall to erifique rhe blindere of 
Eurocentrismjhat cultivate an elitism of insiders 
and Outsiders» and that fail to discern a global 
System of ineqnity supported by diverse forras of 
ideology and violence. It is uninterestce in any 
theorv—no matter how fashionabk—that does 
not directly address the needs of vfctims of 
oppression and the suffering they must endure, 
The foliowing is an ela Stic, ever-evolving set of 
conccpts induded in our evolving nutfon of criti¬ 
cality. With theoretical innovations and shifting 
Zeitgeist s, they evolve.The points that are deemed 
most important in one time period pale in rda- 
tion to different poir.ts in a new era. 

Critieal Enüghtenment. In this context, critieal 
theory analyzes competing power incerests 
between groups and individuais within a 
Südety—identifying who gains and who loses in 
specific situations, Privileged groups, criticalists 
argue, often have an interest in supporting the 
Status quo to prorect their advanlages; the 
dynamics of such efferts often become a central 
focus of critieal research. Such studies of privilege 
often revolve around issues of race, dass» gender, 
and sexuality (Allison, 1998; V. Carter, 1998; 
Howsll, 1998; Kir.cheloe & Steinberg, 1997; 
Kinchdoe, Steinberg, Rodriguez, & Cbennault 
1998; McLaren, 1997; Rodriguez & Villaverde. 
2000; Sleeter & McLaren, 1995). In this context, 
io seek critieal enlightemr.en: is to uncover the 
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wiimers and losers in particular social arrange- 
ments and The processes bv which auch power 
pkys operate (Cary, 1996; Dei, Karumanchery, & 
Karumanchery-Luik, 2004; Fehr, 1993; King, 1996; 
Pruyn, 1994; Weder, 1996a). 

Critkal Emanäpatkm. Those who seek emand 
parinn attempt to gain the power to conttol their 
own lives in solidarfty wlth a justiee-ortented 
comraumty, Here, critical research attempts to 
expos-e the forces that prevent individuals and 
groups from shaping the dedsions that cruriaüy 
affect their lives. In this way* giealer degrees of 
autonotny and human agency can he achieved. 
In the first decade of the 2Ist Century, we are 
cantious in our use of the term “emandpation” 
because, as many critics have pointed out, no one 
is ever completdy emandpated from :he sorio- 
polltkai context that has produced him or her. 
Concurrentiy, many have used the teriri^ernanci- 
patioiff to signal the freedom an ahstract indi¬ 
vidual galns hv gaining access to Western 
reason—rhat is, becoming reasonable, Our use of 
“emancipation” in an evdving criticalhy rejects 
any use of the term in this context. In addition, 
many have righ’iy qucstioned the arrogante that 
may accompany efforts to emancipate ‘bthers, 11 
These are important caveats and must be care- 
fullv taken Into account by critical resesrchers, 
Thus, as critkal ineuirers who search for those 
fort es that hsidiously shape who we are, we 
respect those who reach different conelusions in 
their personal journeys (Butler, 1998; Cannelia, 
1997; Kellogg, 1998; Knobel, 1999; Steinberg & 
Kincheloe, 1998; Weil, 1998). 

The Rejecibn of Economic Determinism, Ä caveat 
of a reconceplualized critical theory fnvolves the 
insistence that the tradition does not accept the 
orthodox Marxist notion that ‘"base” determines 
“superstructure’"—-meaning that economic fac- 
tors dictate the natu re of all other aspects of 
human extstence. Critical theorists understand 
in the 2Ist Century that there are multiple forms 
of power, ineluding the aforemeotioned racial, 
geiider, and sexual axes of domination. In issuing 
this caveat, however, a reconceptualized critical 


theory in no way altempts lo argue that economic 
fiictors are unimportant in the shaping of every- 
day life. Economic factors ran never be separated 
from other axes of oppression (Aronowitz & 
DiFazio, 1994; Carbon, 1997; Gabbard, 1995; Gee, 
Hüll, & Lankshear, 1996; Cibson, 1986; Kincheloe, 
1995,1999; Kincheloe & Steinberg, 1999; Martin 
& Sdmman» 1996), Mechanistfc tormulations of 
economic determinism are often misreadings of 
the work of Marx, McLaren^ work, for instance, 
does not reject the base/superstructure model 
taut court, but onlv undialeetical formuktions of 
it (see McLaren & Farabmandpur, 2001), 

The Critiqm of Instrumental tn Technical 
Rationaiuy. A reconceptualized critical theory 
sees instmntenlal/technkal rationality as one of 
the most oppressive features of Contemporary 
society. Such a form of Tiyper-reason’ involves 
an Obsession with means in preference tn ends, 
Critical rheorists Claim that instrumental/technical 
rationall ty is more interested in method and effi- 
ciency than in purpose. h ddimits ils topics tu 
“how t (f instead of “why shouid.” In a research 
context, critical rheorists Claim that many ratfo¬ 
nalbt ic schdars become so obsessed with issues 
of technique, proccdure, and correct method that 
they forget the humanistic purpose of the 
research acl, Instrumental/technical rationality 
often separates fact from vahie in its Obsession 
with “proper” method, losing in the process 
an understanding of the value cholces alwavs 
involved in the produciion of so called tacts 
(Alfino, Caputo, 8t Wynyard, 1998; Giroux, 1997; 
Hinchey, 1998; Kincheloe, 1993; McLaren, 1998; 
Ritzer, 1993; Stallabrass, 1996; M. Weinstein, 
1998), 

The Concept of Immanente, Critical theory is 
always coneerned with what couJd be, what is 
immanent in various ways of thinking and per- 
ceiving. Thus, critical theory shouid always move 
beyond the contotnpktive realm to concrete social 
reform. In the spirit of Paulo Freire, our notion of 
an evolving critical theory pössesses immanence 
as it imagines new ways to ease human suffering 
and produce psychological health (A„M,A, Freire, 
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2001; Slacer, Fam, k Rossatto, 2002), Critical 
immanence helps us get beyond egocentrism and 
ethnocentrism and work to bulld new forras of 
rdat ionship witb diverse peoples. leila Vitiaverde 
(2003) extends this point about immanence when 
she rr.aintains ;hat critical theory helps us “reiain 
a vision of the not yet,” ln the work of the 
Frankfurt School critical theory and the 
hermeneutics of Hans-Georg Gadamer (1989) wc 
find this concern with. immanence, Gadamer 
argues that we must be more cautious in nur 
efforts to determine <{ what is” because it hold« 
such dramtatic consequences for how we engage 
“what ought m be,” Ir. Gadamer’s view, the process 
of understanding ir.volves interpreting meaning 
and applving the concepts gained to the historkal 
moment rhat faces us, Thus, immanence in the 
aintext of qualitative research involves the use of 
human wisdom in the process of bringing aboul 
a better and more just world, less suffering, and 
more individual fultlllrneoL With this nohon ir, 
mind, critical theorists critique researchers whose 
scholarly work operates to adapt individuaJs to 
the world as it is, ln the context of immanence, 
critical researchers are profoundly concerned 
with who we are, how we got this way, and where 
we might go from here (Weil k Kincheloe, 2003). 

,4 Reconceptualized Critkai Theory of Power: 
Hegemony. Our conception of a reconceptualized 
critical theory is intensely concerned with the 
need to understand the various and complex ways 
that power operates to dominate and sbape con- 
sciousness. Power, critical theorisrs have leamed, 
is an extremeiy ambiguous topie that deraands 
detailed study and anaiysis.A Konsensus seems to 
be enaerging among criticalists that power is a 
hasic constituent of human existente that works 
to shape the oppressive and productive natu re of 
the human traditio n, Indeed, we are all empow- 
ered and we are all unempowered, in that we all 
possess abilities and we are all limited in the 
attempt to use our abilities, ßecause of limited 
space* we will focus here on critical theory’s tradi- 
tional concern with the oppressive aspects of 
power, although we understand that an impor¬ 
tant aspect of critical neseareh fbcuses on the 


productive aspects of power—its ability to 
empower, to e&tablish a critical cenocracy, to 
engage marginalized people in the rethinking of 
their sodopolitical role (Apple, 1996; Fiske, 1993; 
A.M.A. Freire, 2000; Giroux, 1997; Mac e de, 1994; 
Nicholson & Seidman, 1995), ln the context of 
oppressive power and its ability to produce 
inequalities and human suffering, Antonio 
Gramscfs nolion of hegemony is central to critical 
research. Gramsci understood that dominant 
power in the 20th Century was not always exer- 
cised simply by physical force but also was 
expressed through social psyebological attempts 
to win peoples consent to domlnatkm through 
cultural institutions such as the media, the 
schools, the family, and the churdb. Gramsdan 
hegemony recognizes that the winning of populär 
consent is a very complex process and mnst be 
researchtd carefully on a case-by-case basis. 
Stndents and researchers of power, educators, 
sodologists, all of us are hegemomzed as our fidd 
of knowledge and understanding is struetured by 
a limited exposnre to competingdefinitions of the 
sodopolitical world. The hegemonic Held, with its 
bounded sociopsychologica". horizons, garners 
consent to an inequitable power matrix—a sei of 
social relations that are legitimated by their 
depiclion as natural and inevilable. ln this con¬ 
text, critical researchers nute that hegemonic con¬ 
sent is never completely established,as it is always 
contested by various groups with different agen- 
das (Grossberg, 1997; Lull, 1995; McLaren, 1995a, 
1995b; McLaren, Hammer, Reilly, & Stoölle, 1995; 
West* 1993), We note here that Gramsci famously 
understood Marx’s concept of laws of tendency as 
implying a new immanence and a new conception 
of necessity and freedom that cannot be grasped 
within a mechanistic model of determination 
(Bensaid, 2002). 

A Reconceptualized Critkai Theory of Power: 
Idwbgy, Critical theorists understand that the 
formation of hegemony cannot be separated from 
the productior. of ideology. lf hegemony is the 
larger effort of the powerful to win the consent of 
their “subordinates,*’ then ideological hegemony 
involves the cuitural fonns, the meanings, the 
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rituals, and the representations that produce 
consent tu the Status quo and individuals’ paric- 
ular places wlthin it, Ideology vis-i-vis hegemony 
moves critical inqukers beyond explanations of 
domination that have used terms such as ''Propa¬ 
ganda” io describe the ways media, politicah edu- 
catkmal, and other sodoculturai productions 
coercively manipulate Citizen s lo adopt oppresdve 
nieanings. A reconceptnalized critical research 
cndorses a much more subtIc, ambiguous, and 
situationally specific form of dominatiori that 
refuses the Propaganda model’s assumpfion that 
people are passive, easily manipulated victims, 
Researches operating with an awareriess of this 
hegeraonic ideology understand that dominant 
Ideologien! practices and dixcmirses shape our 
vision of reality (Lemke, 1995, 1998), Thus, our 
notion of hegemonic ideology is a critical form 
of epistemological amstructivism buoved by a 
mwnced understanding of power’s complkity in 
the constructions people make of the worid and 
their role in it (Kincheloe» 1998], Such an aware¬ 
ness corrects earlier ddineations of ideology 
as a monoÜthic, unidirectional entity that was 
ixuposed on individuals by a seeret cohort of 
ruling-dass czars. Understanding domination in 
the context of concurrent stryggles amuug differ¬ 
ent ciasses, racial and gen der groups, and sectors 
of Capital, critical researchm of Ideology explore 
the ways such competition engages different 
visions, interests, and agendas in a varietv of 
social locales—vemies previously thought to be 
outside the domain of ideological stfuggle 
(Brosic, 1994; Steinberg, 2001}. 

A Peconeeptunlized Critical Theory of Power: 
Littguistk/Dmumve Power, Critical researchers 
have eome tu understand that langtiage is not a 
mirror of soriehr. It is an uostable sodal practice 
whose meaning shifts, depending upon tlie con¬ 
text in which it is used, Cuntrarv to previous 
understandings, critical researchers appreciate the 
fact that language is not a neutral and objective 
conduit of desertption of the “real world,” Rather, 
frotn a critical perspective, linguistic deserlpticms 
are not simply ahout the worlc but serve to con- 
struct it, With these linguistic notiuns in inind, 


criticalists begin to study the way language in the 
form of discourses serves as a form of regulation 
and domination, Discursive practices are defined 
as a set of tacit rules that reguläre what can and 
catinot be said» who can speak with the Hessings 
of authority and who must listen, whose social 
constructions are valid and whose are erroneous 
and unimportant. In an educational context, for 
example, legitimated discourses of power insidi- 
ously teil educators what books may be read by 
sludents, what instmctional methods may be uti- 
lfced,and what belief Systems and views of success 
may be taught. In all for ms of research, discursive 
power validates partikular research Strategie-;, 
narrative formats, and modes of representation, 
ln this context, power discourses undermine the 
multiple meartings of language, establisbtng one 
correct reading that Implants a partkular hege- 
monic/ideologkai message into the ooosciousness 
of the read er, Tliis Is a process often refetred to as 
the attempt tu impose discursive closure, Critical 
researchers imerested in the construction of 
consdousness are very attentive to these power 
dynamics. Engaging and questioning the use 
value of particular iheories of power is central to 
our notion of ar, evolving criticality (Blades, 1997; 
Gee, 1996; Lemke, 1993; McWilliam & Taylor, 
1996; Morgan, 1996; Steinberg, 2001). 

Föcttsing on the Reiatiominpi Among Culfure, 
Pa wen und Dommaiion, In the last decades of the 
20th Century, culture tookon a new importance in 
the critical effort to understand power and domi¬ 
nation. Critical researchers have argued that cul- 
ture has to be viewed as a domain of struggle 
where the production and transmission ofknowl- 
edge is always a contested process (Giroux, 1997; 
Kincheloe & Steinberg, 1997; McLaren, 1997; 
Steinberg & Kincheloe, 1997}- Dominant and sub- 
oidmate cultures deploy differing Systems of 
meaning based on the forms uf knowledge pro- 
duced in their cultural domain. Populär culture, 
with its TV» movies, video games, Computers, 
musk, dance, and other productions» plays an 
increasingly important role in critical research 
on power and domination, Cultural studies, of 
course, occupies an ever-expanding role in this 
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töntext, as ii cxammes not only populär culture 
but also the tadt rules that guide cultural produc 
ton, Arguing that the development of mass media 
bas changöd the way the culture operates, cultural 
studies researchers inaintam that cultural episte- 
molögies in the first decade of the 2Ist Century 
are different frum those of only a few deeades ago, 
New form» of culture and cultural dom hat ton are 
produced as the distmctiun betwcen the real and 
the simukted is bkurred, This blumng effect of 
hyperreality constructs a social vertigo character- 
j?,ed by a bs'S of touch with traditional notbns of 
time, Community, seif, and history. New structures 
of cultural space and timegenerated bybombard' 
ing electronic Images from local, national, and 
international spätes shake our personal sense of 
place, Ihis proliferatiun ofsigns and Images func- 
rions as a mechanism of eontrol in Contemporary 
Western societies. The key to successful counter- 
hegemonic cultural research involves (a) the 
ability to link the produclion of representations, 
images, and signs of hyperreality to power in the 
pditical economy and (b) the capacity, oncc this 
linkage is exposed and describcd, to delineate the 
highly corapkx effects of the reeeption of these 
Images and sigr.s cm mdividuals located at vari- 
oiis race, dass, gen der, and sexual Coordinates 
in the web of reality (R. Carter, 2003; Cary, 2003, 
Ferguson & Gölding, 1997; Garaham, 1997; 
Grossberg, 1995; Jackson 8t Russe, 2002; foyrich, 
1996; O’Riley 2003; Rose & Kmeheloe, 2003; 
Sanders-Busde, 2003; Steinberg, 1997a, 1997b; 
Thomas, 1997; Wexler, 2000), 

The Centralky af Interpretation; Critkal Hermeneu- 
tka, One of the most important aspects of a critkal 
theory-informed qualitative research involves 
the often-neglected domoin of the Interpretation of 
Information. The critical hermeneutic tradition 
(Grondin, 1994; Gross & Keith.1997; Rosen, 1937; 
Vati imo, 1994) holds that in qualitative research, 
there is only Interpretation, no matter how vocifer- 
ousLy many researchers may argue that the facts 
speak for ttemselves. The hermeneutic act of 
interprefarion iiwolves, in its most dcrnental artk- 
ulation, making sense of what has beeu observed 
in a way that communicates understar.diug. Not 


only is all research merely an act of Interpretation, 
but, hernieueutics contends, perception itself is an 
act of Interpretation. Thus, the quest foi under- 
stinding is a fundamental feature of human exis 
tertce, as cncounter with the unfamiliar ahvays 
demands the attenipt to make mcaning, tu make 
sense, The satne, however, is also the c&se with the 
familiär, Jndeed, as in the study of commonly 
knowo texte, we comc to find Üiat sometimes the 
famiüar may be seen as the most stränge. Thus, it 
sh ould not be surprising that even the so-callec 
objectiVe writings of qualitative research are inter- 
pretatiors, not value free descriptions (Denan, 
1994; Gallagher, 1992; fordme, 1998; Mayers, 2001; 
D.G. Smith, 1999). Learning from :he hermeneutic 
tradition and the postmodern criüque, critkal 
researchers have begurt tu reexamine textual 
dairns to authority. No pristine Interpretation 
exists—indeed, no methodology, social or edu- 
cational theory, or d:Kursive form can Claim a 
privilcged positioii that cnables the production of 
authoritative knowledge. Researchers must always 
speak/writc about the work! in terms of something 
eise in ihe world, “in relation to.,As oeatures 
uf the world, we are orienied to it in a way that 
preventS us from grounding our theories and per¬ 
spectives outside it. The critical hefmeneutks 
that grounds critical qualitative research moves 
more in the direciion of a nuririalive hermeneuttes 
in that it rakes questions about the purposes 
and procedures of interpretation. ln its critical 
theory-driver. contex;,the purpose of hermeneuti- 
ral analysis is to devdop a form of cultural criti- 
dsni revealing power dynamks with in social and 
cultural texts. Qualitative researchers familiär with 
critical hermeneuücs buüd bddges betwcen reader 
and trat, text and its producer, historicai comext 
and present, and one partieuiar social circum- 
stance and anuther. Accotriplishing such inter- 
pretive tasks is diffioilt, and researchers situafed 
in normative hermeneullcs push ethnographers, 
historians, serniotiejans, literary critics, and 
content analysts to trace the bridge-building 
processes employcd by successful interpretations 
of ktiowledge produetfon and culture (Gallagher, 
1992; Kellner, 1995; Kogler, 1996; Rapko, 1998). 
(iroundcd by this henneneutical hridge building. 
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critical researchers in a hermeneutical circle 
(aprocess ofanalysis in which Interpreters seekthe 
Jhistorkal and social dynaraics that shape textual 
Interpretation) engage in the back and-forth of 
studying parts in rdation to the whcfe and the 
whole in re lat Ion to parts, Deploying such 
a methodology, critical researchers can produce 
profound tnsights that lead to transfonnative 
action (Berger, 1995t Cary, 1996; Clough» 1993; 
Guben, 1998; Cadamer, 1989; Goodson, 1997; 
Kinchdoe & Berry, 2004; Miller & Hodge, 1998; 
Mallen, 1999; Peters & Lankshear, 1994), 

The Rok <?/ Cultural Pedagogy in Critical Tkeory, 
Cultural production offen can be thought of as a 
form of education, as it generates knowledge, 
sliapes values, ar.d constructs identity. Front our 
perspective, such a framing can Help critical 
researchers make sense of the world of dominalion 
and oppression as they work to bring about a more 
just, democratk, and egalitärian society, In «Cent 
years, this educational dynamk has been referrec 
to as cultural pedagogy (Berry, 1993; Giruux, 1997; 
Kinchdoe, 1995; McLaren, 1997; Pailliotet 1998; 
Semali, 1998; Soto, 1998), “Pedagogy” is a usefu] 
term that traditbnally has been used to refer only 
to teaching and sdiooling. By using the term “cul- 
tural pedagogyf we are specifically refcrring to the 
ways particular cuitural agents produce particular 
Hegemonie ways of seeing. In our critical Inter¬ 
pret ive context, our notion of cultural pedagogy 
asserts that the new “educators” in the dectroni- 
cally wired Contemporary era are those who pos 
sess the ßnancial resources to use mass media. 
This corporate-dominated pedagogical process 
has worked so well that few complain about it in 
the first decade of the 21 st Century—such infor- 
mational politics doesnt make the evening news, 
Can we imagine anomer Institution in Contempo¬ 
rary society gaining the pedagogical power that 
corporatlons now assert over information and sig- 
mfication Systems? What if the Church of Christ 
was suftlciently powernd to ran pedagogical “onm- 
mercials^every few minufes on TV and radto tout- 
ing the necessitv für everyone to accept that 
denomination’s faith? Replayed scenes of Jews, 
Muslims, Hindus, Catholks, and Methodists being 


condemned to hell if they rejected the official 
pedagogy (the true doctrine) would greet North 
American s and iheir dhildren 7 days a week, There 
is Ifttle doubt that many people would be outraged 
and would organize for political action, Western 
societies have to some degree capitukted tü this 
corporate pedagogical threat to democracy, pas- 
sively watching an eilte gain greater contra! over 
the political System and political consciousness 
via a sophisticated cultural pedagogy. Critkal 
researchers are intent on exp Q sing the specifics of 
this process {Deetz, 1993; Drummond, 1996; 
Kinchdoe, 2002; Mohär, 1996; Pfeil, 1995; Rose & 
Kinchdoe,2003;Steinberg Bt Kinchdoe, 1997), 

U Critical Research 
and Cultural Stüdies 


Cultural studtes is an interdisciplinary, transdisci- 
plinary, and sometimes ccmnterdisciplinary feld 
that firne tions witliin the dynaoics of competir.g 
definifons ofculture, Crdike traditional humanis- 
tic studies, cultural studies questions the equa 
tion of culture wilh high culture; instead, cuitural 
studles asserts that myri&d expresskns of cuitural 
production should be analvzed ln relation to other 
cultural dynamics and social and lustorkai struc- 
tures. Such a position commits cuitural studtes 
to a pütpourri of artistic, reUgious, political, 
economic, and commur.icative activities. Irt this 
context, it is important to note that although 
cuitural studtes is associated with the study of 
populär culture, it is not primarily about populär 
culture. The interests of cultural studies are much 
broader and genemlly tend to itrvolve the produc- 
tion and nature of the rules of inclusivity and 
exdusivity that guide acaderriic evaluation—in 
particular, the way these rules shape and are 
shaped by relations of power. The rules that guide 
academic evaluation are tnseparable from the 
rules of knowledge production and research, 
Thus, cultural studies provides a disciplinary cri- 
tique that holds many implications {Abercrombie, 
1994; Ferguson 8c Golding, 1997; Grossberg, 1995; 
Hall & du Gay, 1996; Kinchdoe, 2«)2; McLaren, 
1995a; Oberhardt, 200 L; Woodward, 1997), 
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One of the most important sires of iheoretical 
production in the history of critical research 
ha$ been the Centre for Contemporary Culturai 
Studies (CCCS) at the Umversity öf Birmingham, 
Ättempting to connect critical theory with the 
particularity of everyday experience, the CCCS 
reseatchers have argued that all experfcnce is 
vulnerable to Ideologieal Lnscription. At the saine 
time,thev have maintained that theorizing outside 
evervday experience results in formst and deter- 
ministic theory. An exccHent representative of 
the CCCSh perspectives is Pau Willis, whose 
Imming to Labour: How Working dass Kids Get 
Working dass Jobs was published in 1977 ,7 years 
alter Colin lacey k thghtown Gmmmar (1970), 
Reelefining the natu re of etimographic research in 
a critical minner, Learnmg io Labour inspired a 
spate of critical studies; David Robins and Philip 
Cohens Knuckk Sandwich; Gtomng Up in the 
Working-Class City in 1978, Paul Corrigahs 
Schoofing the Smash Street Kids in 1979, and Dick 
Heb di ge s Submlture: The Meaning of Styk' in 
1979, Also following Willis’« work were critical 
Feminist studies, induding an anthölogy titled 
Women I akehsue (Weinens Studies Group, 1978). 
In 1985, Christine Griffin published Typka! Girts?, 
the first extended feminist study produced by the 
CCCS. Conceived as a response to Willisfs Learning 
w Labour . Typkal Girtsl analyzcs adolescent 
female consciousness as it is constructed in a 
world of patriarchy. Through thdr recognition of 
patriarchy äs a major disdplitiary technology in 
the production of subjectivily, Griflfin and the 
members of the CCCS genfer study group junoved 
critical research in a mullicultural direction. 

In addition to the examiualion of dass, gender 
and racial ar.alyses are begirming to gain in 
importance (Quantz, 1992). Poststrud uraltem 
frames power not simply as one aspect of a 
society but as the basis of Society. Thus, patriarchy 
is not simply one isolated force among many with 
whkh women must amtend; patriarchy informs 
all aspects of the social and effectively shapes 
womens lives (see also Douglas, 1994; Findern 
1997; Fine, Powell, Weis, Sc Wong, 1997; Fran¬ 
kenberg, 1993; Franz k Stewart, 1994; Shohat & 
Stam, 1994). Corne) West (L993) pushe« critical 


research even fur.her into the mullicultural 
dotnain as he locus es critical attention on women, 
the Third World, and race. Adopting theorcticai 
advances iß neo-Marxist postcoioniahst criticism 
and culturai studies.he is able to shed greater light 
on the workings of power in evervday life. 

In this eontext, Ladislaus Semali and Joe 
Kincheioe, in What h Indigenöus Knowledge? 
Voices front the Amdemy (1999), explure the 
power of indigenöus knowledge as a resource for 
critical attempts to bring ab out social change. 
Critical researchers, they arguc, should analyze 
such knowledges in order to understand emo- 
tions, sensitMtües, and epistemologies that move 
in ways unimagined by many Western knowledge 
producers. In this postculonially informed con¬ 
text, Semali and Kincheioe emplov concerns 
raised by indigenöus knowledge to chailenge the 
academy, its : cor mal sdencej* and its accepted 
nottons of certified Information. Moving the con- 
versation about critical research in new directions, 
these authors understand the coticeptual insepa- 
rability of valuing indigenöus knowledge, devel- 
oping postcdonial forms of resislance, academic 
re form, the reconceptualization of research and 
Interpretation, and the struggle for social justlce. 

In Schooling as a Ritual Performance, Peter 
McLaren (1999) integrates poststructuralisL 
posteolonialist, and Marxist theory with the pro- 
jects of culturai studies, critical pedagogy, and 
critical ethnography. He grounds his theoretkal 
anaiysis in the poststructuralist claim that the 
cormection of signifier and signified is arbitrary 
yet shaped by historkal, culturai, and economic 
forces,The primary culturai narrative that defines 
school life is the resistance by Student s to the 
schools attempts to m arg in a Uze their Street cul- 
ture and Street knowledge, McLaren analyz.es 
the school as a culturai site where symbolk Capi¬ 
tal is struggled over in the form uf ritual dra- 
raas, Schooling as a Ritual Performance adopts 
the position that researchers are unable to grasp 
themselves ar others ir.trospectively without 
social mediation through thdr positionalides 
with respect to race, dass, gender, and other cori- 
figurations, The visceral, bodily forms of knowl 
edge, and the rhythms and gestures of the Street 
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culture of the student.s, are distinguished froru the 
formal abstract knowledge of ciassroom Instruc¬ 
tion, The teachers regard knowledge as it is con- 
structed informally cutside the culture of school 
instruction as thneatening to the universalst and 
detidedly Eurocentric ideal of high culture that 
forms the basis öf the school curriculurn. 

As cririeal researdiers pursue the reconceptual- 
feation of critical theory pushed by its Synergist io 
rektionship with cultural studies, postmoderaism» 
and poststrueturalism, they are confronted with 
the post-discourses* redennition of critical notions 
of dernocracy in terms of muitiplicity and dif- 
ference, Tradition^ notions of community nften 
privilege unlty over diversity in the name of 
Enlightenment values. Poststructuralists in general 
and poststructuralist feminists in particular see 
this communitarian dream as politically disablmg 
because of the suppression of race, dass, and gen- 
der differences and the exdusion of subaltern 
voices and marginalized groups whom community 
members are loath to engage. What begins to 
eroerge in this instar.ce is the movement of fcmi- 
nist theoretkal concerns to the center of critical 
theory, Indeed, after the feminist critique, critical 
theory cm- never return to a paradigm of inquiry 
in which the concept of social dass is antiseptically 
privüeged and exalted as the master concept in the 
Holv Trinity of race, dass, and gender. 

A critical theory recouceptuaiized by post- 
structuralism and feminism promotes a politics of 
difference that refuses to pathologize or exoticize 
the Other, In this context, cornmunities are more 
prone to reviialization and revivification (Wexler, 
1996b, 1997); peripheralized groups in the thrail 
of a condescctiding Eurocentric gaze are able to 
edge closer m the borders of respect, and “dassi- 
fied' 1 objects of research potentidly acquire the 
characteristics of subjecthüöd. Kathleen Weilers 
Warnen Tmching for Change: Gender, Ckss, and 
Power (1988} serves as a good example of critical 
research framed by feminist theory, Weiler shows 
not only buw feminist theory can extend critical 
researdi but also how the concept of emancipa 
hon can he reconceptualized in light of a feminist 
epistemobgy. [n this context, we dearly observe 
the way our notion of an evolving criticality 
operates, Crittcalists inform poststructuralists and 


feminisis, who in turn critique and extend the 
subject matter and the approach of more tradi¬ 
tionel forms of critical research, Though not 
aiways without contention, such a process is in the 
long-term interests of a vibrant critical theory that 
continues to matter in the world (Aronowitz & 
Giroux, 1991; ßehar & Gordon, 199.1; Bersani, 
1995; Brenta & Monson, 1998; Britzunan, 1995; 
Christian-Smith & Keelor, 1999; Clatterbaugh, 
1997; Clough, 1994; Cooper, 1994; Hedley, 1994; 
Johnson, 1996; Kelly 1996; King & Mitchell, 1995; 
Lugones, 1987; Mäher & letreault, 1994; Moraw, 
1991; Rand, 1995; Scott, 1992; Sedgwick. 1995; 
Steinberg, 1997b; LYcumg, 1990). 

In the last few years, Norman Der.zin (2U03) has 
initiated a raajor tum in cultural studies with his 
notion of a perfonnative ethnography. As a critical 
and emandpatory discourse, a performative cul¬ 
tural studies connecis Giroux’s, McLaren’!, and 
Kinchdoes articulations of critical pedagogy with 
new ways of writmg and perfermlng cultural poli¬ 
tics, Denan carefully argues that performance- 
bas cd human disciplines can catalyze democraüc 
social change. Moving like the coyote tricksten 
Denzir. proposes a cultural studies of action that 
decenters subjectivity as it questions the Status quo, 
Defining performance as an “act of Intervention, a 
method of resistance, a form of criticism, a way of 
revealing agency” (p, 9), Denzin shapes his notion 
of performativity in the spirit of Henry Giroux^ 
(2003) work in cultural studies and critical peda¬ 
gogy. Performance in cultural studies becomes 
public pedagogy when it employs the aesthetic and 
performative in the eflfort to portray che tnterac- 
tions connecting politics, institutions, and experi- 
ence. Thus, performance for Denzin becomes a 
form of human agency that brings individuak 
together with culture in an enacted nianner, 
Denzin^ important ideas intersect with Peter 
Reason and William Torberts {2001) concept of the 
action turn. In the action turn, Reason and 'Ibrbert 
reconceptualiie the nalure and purpose of social 
sdence. Because human beings, they teil us, 

are all partiripating setors in the world. the pur¬ 
pose of inquiry is not simply or sven pritnarily 
to eorvtribute to the fund of knowledge in a field, 
to deenostruct taten-for-granted rsalities, or even 
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to develop emancipatcry theory hut rafher to forge 
a more direct link bcrweer. intdkctual knowledge 
and mement-tn-moment personal and social 
aclion, so that inquiry corUributes directly to the 
ilourisbing of human persons, tneir communities, 
and the ecosystems of which they arc pari {?. 2} 

In this coritext, we find an intersectinn 
beiween Derizius performativity and the shlft to 
action from social science’s emphasis an abstract 
knowledge. In hoth artkulations, the focus of 
social researeh is critical, as it focuses on the 
improvement of the human condition, comxnu- 
tiity development, and the strengthening of the 
ecosysteras in which people and communities 
operate. In. this spirit, Denzin, in Perßrmatm 
Ethmgmphy [2003), uses radsm as an exampk 
of a problem that can be addressed by a critical 
performative social Science, Connecting hls work 
to the researeh of W.E.B. DuBqj's and bell hooks, 
Denzin. seeks to weite and perform cultural 
dynamics around race in innovative ways. ln this 
corttext, he positions polilical acts as pedagugical 
and performative, ln this way, the researchec 
opens fresh venues for democratic dtizenship 
and tratisfbrmative diabgue. ln light of the racial 
violence of the Contemporary era, Denzin applies 
his performative ethnography to heip us imagine 
alternative social realities, new mode» ofdiscourse, 
and fresh experfences in schools, workplaces, 
wilderness areas, and other public spätes. 

Thus, Denzin pushes cultural studies and its 
attendant orilieality that moves from textuai 
ethnography to a performative autoethnography 
while connecting it to critical pedagog/s concspt 
of making the political more pedagogical and 
the pedagogical more political. Critical in the way 
it confronts mainstream ways of knowing and 
representing the world, Denzirfs performativity 
is better tailored to e.ngage postcoJonial and sub¬ 
altern cultural practices. In addition to connect¬ 
ing to the action turn in researeh documented by 
Reason and Torbert, Benzins performativity also 
connects to Humberto Mautaurana and Francisco 
Varda’s Santiago school of Enaetivism in cognitive 
theory If performance ethnography and cultural 
siudles highlight immedlacy and involvement, 
then Enaetivism s concern with the importance of 


enacting cognition in the complexity and 
eomplicatfons of Hved experience can possibly syn- 
ergize our insights into the realm of performance. 
With the help of the social, pedagogical, political, 
and cognitive theories, critical resear chers begin 
tu widerstand that the social world may he more 
coraplex than we have been taught Denzirfs per¬ 
formativity hclps us get ctoser to this complexity 
This interaction connecting performance 
ethnography, the action turn, and Enaetivism 
moves critical researchers to expiore their work 
in relation to recent inquiry about our evolving 
view of the human mind, Lnoking at the concept 
of mind from biological, psychological, and social 
perspectives, Enactivists begin the reparation 
process necessitated by the Western ratfonalistic 
abstraction, reduction, and fragmentation of the 
world. When Enaetivism is added to our notion 
of an evolving criticality we emerge with a pow- 
erful grounding for a reconceptualization of the 
researeh act. Kinchdoe and Steinberg (1993, 
1996, 1999) and numerous other cognitive theo- 
rists have argued, in the spirit of Lev Vygotsky, 
over the hast two decades, that cognition and 
the knowledge it produees are sodally situated 
activilies that rake place in concrete hi stört ca! 
situatiom (Kincheloe, 2003b), Varela adds to this 
description, arguing that it is in ihe partikular 
historical ciraimstance that we reatize who we are 
and what we can become, Indeed, we realize our 
cognitive capabilities in the specific ccmcrete c:r- 
cumstance while concur rently gaining the power 
to imagir.e what capabilities we can develop, 

As criticalists engage Denzihs performativity, 
the action turn, and Enactivist principles of 
systemic self-organizatlon (autopoiesisl, critical 
researeh moves imo a new zone of emergent 
complexity. In this contort, when advocates uf 
a critical form of inquiry nse the term “trans- 
formative action,” they gain a deeper sense of 
what this might mean usingthe enactivist coricept 
of readiness-for-action. Knowledge must be 
enacted—understood at the ievd of human 
beings'affect and intellect. ln a critical context, the 
knowledge we pro eure must be enacted in light 
of our individual and collective struggles, With 
out this dimension, the researeh act becomes a 
rather abstract enterprise. Nothing new emerges, 
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35 knowledges and concepts are merely produced 
rather thau related to one another and enacted 
(per fo mied) in the wor'.d. ln this enacted context, 
Denzin arglies, cultural studies develops a new 
way of encountering the cosmos, Epistemqiogical 
notions of perförrnance and perforinativity enter 
into a dynarruc tension between doing and the 
done, the saymg and the saic. ln this productive 
tension, distance and detachment are overcome 
in the act of performing, Improvisation, a key 
dynamk ir. all these mtersecting dlseourses of 
ir.quiry, constructs the moraent where resistance 
emerges, where the doing and the done merge. 

In this per formst ive, aciion-oriented moment, 
critkal isls escape the cor.fines of the stak- debate 
between positiv ist ernpiridsm and postmodern 
interpretivism, A new dawn break* for mir evolv- 
ing critfcallty and research. in cultural studies, as 
researchers study tiiemselves in relalion to others 
in the effort to produce a practical form of knowl- 
edge represented in an actiontoriented, performa- 
live mariner. Ä new perfornia;ive,action-orier.ted, 
and Enactivist-informed paradigm helps critkal 
researchers dcvelop new ways of inquiring 
in action-bascd everyday inieracttons and lived 
processcs, These interactions and processes are 
always "sensuous and contingent,” Denan notes. 
Ir, Order for an ethnographer or cultural studies 
researeher to re present such dynamics, new 
modes of research are necessary. By definitton, the 
performative ethhography that Denzin öfters shat- 
ters the textual conventions that traditionaLy have 
operoted to represent lived experiences, Critkal 
ethnography and cultural studies will neverbe the 
same after performativity and the participalory 
epistemology on whkh it is bas cd explode the 
boundaries of acceptable research practice, 

H Critical Research 

Encounters the Bricolage 

Ising the concept of bricolage, as ärticulated by 
the editors of this handbook» Norman Denzin and 
Yvonna Lincoln, Joe Kincheloe develops the 
not ton as an extension of the concept of evolving 
entkalk y developed in this chapter, Lincoln and 


Denzin use the term in the spirit of Claude 
Levi-Strauss (1966) and his lengthy ciscussiun of 
it in The Savage Mirni The French word brkokur 
describes a handyman or handywoman who 
makes use of the toofs available to complete a task 
{Har per, 1987), So me connotations of the term 
iiwolve trickery and curming and remind me of 
the chkanery of Hermes, ir. partiailar his ambi- 
guity conceming the messages of the gods. If 
hermeneutics ca-me to eonnote the atnbiguily and 
slipperiness of textual meaning, then bricolage 
can also imply the fiktive and imaginative eie 
ments of ehe presentation cf all formal research, 
Jndeed, as cultural studies of Science have indk 
cated, all scientific inquiry is jerrv-rigged to a 
degree; Science, as we all know by now, is nol 
nearly as clean, simple, and procedural as seien- 
tists would have us believe. Maybe this is an 
admission that many ln our Seid would wish lo 
keep ir, the doset 

In the first decade of the 2 Ist Century, brfcü- 
lage typicaJly is understood to iuvolve the process 
of err.ploying these methodolog rnl Strategie* 
as they are needed in the unfolditig context of the 
research Situation. While this interdisciplinary 
feature is central to ar.v rtotion of the bricolage, 
critical qualitative researchers must go beyond 
this dynamk, Pushing tu a new conceptual ter- 
rain, such an edectic process raises numerous 
issues that researchers must deal vith ln order to 
maintain theoretical coherence and epistemologi- 
cal Innovation, Such multidisciplmarity dematids 
a new level of research self-comeiousness and 
awareness of the numerous contexts in Which any 
researeher is operating, As one Labors to expose 
the various structures that covertly shape our 
own and other scholars’ research narratives, the 
bricolage Highlights the reiatiunship between a 
research er’s ways of seeing and the social location 
of his or her personal history, Appredating 
research as a power-driven act, the critkal 
researcher-as-bricoleur abandons the quest for 
some naive concept of realism, ibcusing ir.stead 
on the ckrification of his or her position ir. the 
web uf realitv and the social locaticms of other 
researchers and the ways they shape the produc 
tfon and Interpretation of knowledge. 
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ln this context, bricoleurs move into the 
domain of complexity. The bricolage exists out of 
respect for the complexity of the lived world and 
the complicatsons of power, Indeed. it is grounded 
an an epistemobgy of complexity. One dimensfon 
of this complexity cau be illustrated by the rela- 
tionship between research and the domain of 
social theory. All observations of the world are 
shaped either consciously or unconscioimy by 
social theorv—such cheorv provides the frame- 
work tbat Highlights or erases what rnight be 
observed, Theory in a modemist empiridst mode 
Ls a way of understanding that operates without 
Variation in every context. Because thenry is a cul- 
mral and linguistic artifact, ils Interpretation of 
the object of its observation is inseparable from 
the hlstorical dy na mies that have shaped it. The 
task of the brfcoleur is to attaek this complexity, 
uncovering the invisible artifacts of power and 
culture, and doconenting the nature of their 
influence on not only their own work.s but on 
scholarship in general, ln this process, bricoleurs 
act upon the concept that theory is not an expla- 
natior, of nature—it is more an explanatior. of 
our rdation to nature. 

ln its hard labore m the domain of complexity 
the bricolage views research methods actively 
rather than passively, meanlng that we actively 
constrtct our research methods from the tools al 
hand rather than passively receiving the “correct “ 
universally applicable methodologies, Avoiding 
modes of reasoning that come from certlfied 
processes of logical analysis. bricoleurs also steer 
dear of preexisting guidelir.es and check! ists 
developed outside the specific demands of the 
tnquiry at hand. In its embrace of complexity, the 
bricolage constructs a far more actrve role for 
humans both in shaping wallty and in creatlng 
che research processes and narratives that repre- 
sc nt jt. Such an active agency rejects determinis- 
tic views of social reality that assume the eftects 
of partikular social, politieal, economic, and edu- 
cational processes. At the same time and in the 
same conceptual context, this belief in active 
human agency refuses Standardixed modes of 
knowledge production (Bresler & Ardichvili, 
2002; Dahlbom, 199«, Mathie & Greene, 2002; 


McLeod, 2000t Seife & Seife, 1994; T. Young & 
Yarbrough, 1993). 

Some of the best work in the study of social 
complexity is now taking place in the qualitative 
inquiry of numerous fields induding sodologv, 
cullural studies, aniiropology, litcrary studies, 
marketing, geography, media studies, informat- 
ics, library studies, womens studies, various eth- 
nic studies, education, and nursing. Denzin and 
Lincoln (2000) are acutely aware of these dvnam* 
ics and refer tu them in the context of their delin 
eation of the bricolage, Yvonra Lincoln (2001), in 
her response tu Kinoeloek development of the 
bricolage, malntains that the most important 
barder work between disdpltnes is laking place 
in femimsm and race-ellmic studies, 

ln many ways, liiere is a form of instrumental 
reason, of rational irrational!!’/, in the use of pas¬ 
sive, extern«!, monological research methods. In 
the active bricolage, we bring our understanding 
of the research context together with our previous 
experiencc with research methods, Using these 
knowledges, we linker in the Levi-Straussian 
sense with our research methods in ficld-bäsed 
and interpretive contexts, This tinkering is a high- 
levd cognirive process iiivdving cor.struction and 
reconstruction, contextual diagnosis, negotiation, 
and readjostmer.t, Research er s’ interactions with 
the objects of their inquiries, bricoleurs under- 
stand, are always complicated, raercurial, unpre- 
dktable, and, of course, complex. Such conditions 
nt^ate the practice of planning research strategies 
in adv ante, ln Heu of such rational; zation of the 
process, bricoleurs enter into the research act as 
methodofogfcal negotiators. Always respecting 
the demantls of the task at hand, the bricolage, 
as conceptualized here, restste its placement in 
concrete as it promotes its elastlcity. Critical 
researchcrs are betler mformed as to the power of 
the bricolage in light of Yvonna Lincoirfs (2001) 
ddineation of two types of bricoleurs: those who 
(a) are committed to research eclecticism, allnw- 
ing drcmr.stance to sliape methods employcd, 
and (h) want to engage in the genealogy/archeol- 
ogy of the disriplines with some grander purpose 
in mind, My purpose entails both of Lincoirfs 
artkulariom nf the role of the hricoleur, 
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Research method in the bricolage is a concept 
that receives more respeef thars ln more rational¬ 
istic artfculattoas of the term, The rationalistic 
articulation of method subverts the deconstruc- 
tion of wide varieties of unanalvzed assumptions 
embedded in passive method s, Bricoleurs» in their 
appreciation of the complexity of the research 
process, vjew research method as involvmg far 
more than procedure. ln this mode of analysis, 
bricoleurs come to understand research method 
as also a techndogy of justitkation» meanlng a 
way of defendmg what we assert we know and the 
process by which we know tt. Thus, the edncation 
of critical research ers dernands that everyone 
tzke a step hack from the process of learning 
research nierhods, Such a Step back allows us a 
conceptual distance that produces a cntical eon- 
sciousness, Such a cunsciousness refuses the pas¬ 
sive acceptance of externally imposed research 
methods that tadtly certify mode« pstifying 
knowkdges that are decontextualized, reduction- 
istic, and inseribed by dominant mode» of power 
(Penzin & Lincoln» 2000; Femvick, 2000; Foster, 
1997; McLeod»200ö). 

In its critical concern for just social change, the 
bricolage seeks insight from the margins of 
Western societies and the knowledge and ways of 
knowing of non Western peopks, Such insight 
belps bricoleurs reshape and sophlstlcate social 
theory, research methods, and interpretive strate- 
gies, as they discerr. new fopics to be rcsearched. 
This conftontation wirb difference so basic to the 
concept of the bricolage enabJes researchers to 
produce new fortns of knowledge that inform pol- 
icy decisions and political action in general. In 
gaining this insight from the margins» bricoleurs 
displav once again the hlurred bourtdary between 
the hermeneutical search for understanding and 
the critical concern with social change for social 
justice. Kincheloe has taken seriously Peter 
McLaren» (20011 important concern—offered in 
his response to Kinchdoe’s (2001a) first ddin- 
eaiion of his eonceptkm of the bricolage—that 
merely focusing on the production of meanings 
mav not lead to “reslsting and transforming the 
existing condltions of exploitation” (McLaren, 
2001, p, 702), ln response, Kincheloe maintained 


that in the critical hermeneutical diir.ension of 
the bricolage, the act of understanding power and 
its effects is merely one pari—albeit an insepara- 
ble pari—of eounterhegemonic action. Not only 
are the two Orientations not in conflict, they are 
synergistk (DeVault, 1996; Lutz, KendalUk Jones, 
1997; Solo» 2000; Steinberg, 2001), 

To cor.mbute to social transformation, 
bricoleurs seek to better widerstand both the 
fbrees of dotninatiun that affect the Jives of indi¬ 
vidual s from race, dass, genden sexual, ethnic, 
and religious backgrnunds outside of dominant 
culture{s) and the worldvlews of such diverse 
peopks, ln this context» brkoleurs attempt to 
remove knowledge production and its benerits 
from the control of elite groups. Such control con- 
sistently operates to reinforce elite privilege while 
pushing marginalized groups farther away from 
the center of dominant power, Rejecting this nor- 
malized state of affairs» bricoleurs commit their 
knowledge work to helping address the kieologi- 
cal and inform ational needs of marginal ized 
groups and individuals, As deteefves of subju- 
gated insight» bricoleurs eagerly karn from labor 
struggks, womeris marginalization, the “double 
consriousness'’ of the racially oppressed, and 
tnsurrections agains: colonialism (Kincheloe & 
Steinberg, 1993; Kincheloe, Steinberg:» & Hinchey, 
1999; TYoung & Yarbrough» 1993), in this way, 
the bricolage hopes to contribute to an evolving 
criticality. 

Thus, tbe bricolage is dedicated to a form of 
rigor that is cor,versaut with numerous modes of 
meaning-makmg and knowledge production— 
modes that originale in diverse social locations, 
These alternative modes of reasoning and 
researching always consider the relationships, the 
resonances, and the disjunctlons between formal 
and rationalistic modes of Western epistemobgy 
and omology a.nd different cnltnral, phiiosophi- 
cal, paradigmatic, and subjugated expressions, In 
these latter expressions, bricoleurs often uncover 
ways of accessing a concept without resortmg to a 
conventional validated se: of prespectfkd proce- 
dures that provide the distance of objectlvity 
(Thayer-Bacon, 2003), This notion of distance 
falls to take into account the rigor of the 
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hermeneutlcai underStanding dt the way meaning 
is preinscribed in the act of bring in the world, the 
research process, and ebjects of research. This 
absenee of hcrmeneutical awareness nnder mines 
the researchers quest for a duck description and 
contribules to the production of redueed under- 
standings of the complexity of social Hfe (Paulson, 
1995; Seife 8c Seife, 1994). 

The multiple perspectives dehvered by the 
concept of difference pmvide bricoleurs with 
many benefits. Confrontation with difference 
heips us to see anew, to move toward the light of 
epiphany.A basic dimension of an evdving criti- 
cality involves a comfort with the existente of 
alternative ways of analyring and producing 
knowledge. This is why its so important for a his- 
torian, for example, to develop an understanding 
of phenomenobgy and hermeneuttes. 1t is why 
it is so important for a social researcher from 
New York City to understand form» of indigenous 
African knowledge production. The incongruitlcs 
between such cultural modes of inquiry are quite 
valuabk, for with in the tensions of difference rest 
insights irito multiple dimensions of the research 
act. Such insights move us to new leveis of ur.der- 
standing of the subjects, purposes, and nature of 
inquiry (Burbules & Beck, 1999; Mayers, 20U1; 
SamÜ & Kir.cheloe, 1999; Wiliinsky, 2001). 

Difference in the bricolage pushes us Into the 
hermeneutic circle as we are induced to deal with 
parts in thetr divemty in rdation to the whole. 
Difference may involve c ultu re, dass, language, 
disdpline, epistemoiogy, cosmology, ad infini- 
tunt. Bricoleurs tise one dimenstem of these 
multiple diversitks to exp] o re others, to generate 
questions previously unimagined.As weexamine 
these multiple perspectives, we attend to which 
or.es are validatcd and which ones have been 
dsmissed, Studyhg such differences, we begin 
to understand how dominant power operates to 
exdude and certifypartieukr fortns of knowledge 
production and why. In the criticdity of the brico¬ 
lage, this locus on power and difference always 
ieads us to ar. awareness of the muitipk dimen¬ 
sions of the social, Paulo Freire (1970) referred to 
this as the need for perceiving social structures 
and social Systems that undermine equal access 


to resources and power, As bricoleurs answer such 
quesdons, we gain new appreciations of the way 
power tacitly shapes what we know and how we 
come to know it. 

The Bricolage, a Complex 
Ontology, and Critical 

A central dimension of the bricolage that 
holds profound implications for critical research 
is the notioo of a critical ontology (Kincheloe, 
20€3a). As bricoleurs prepare to explore that 
which is not readily apparent to the ethnographk 
eye, that realm of compiexity in knowledge pro¬ 
duction that insists on inifiatmg a conyersatum 
ahout what it is that qualitative researchers are 
observing and interpreting in the world, this dar- 
ificalion of a complex ontology is needed. This 
conversaticm is especklly important because it 
hasrft generally taken pJace. Bricoleurs maintatn 
that this object of inquiry is onto'ogically com 
plex in that it catft be described as an encap- 
sulated eutity. Jn this more open view, the object 
of inquiry is alwavs a part of many contexts and 
processes; it is culttiralJy inscribed and histori- 
cally situated. The complex view of the object 
of inquiry aceounts for the historical efforts to 
Interpret its meaning in the world and how 
such efforts continue to dehne its social, cultural, 
political, psychological, and educational effects, 

ln the cfomain of the qualitative research 
process, for example, this ontological compleMty 
undermines tradiüonal notiuns of triangulation. 
ßecausc of its in-process (processual] nature, inter- 
researcher reliabillty becomes far more difficull to 
achieve, Process-sensitive schdars watch the world 
flow by like a river in which the exac: conter.ts of 
the water are never the same. Because all observers 
view an object of inquiry from their own vantage 
points in the web of rcality, no portrait of a social 
phenomenon is ever exactly the same as another. 
Because all physical, social, cultural, psychological 
and educational dynamics are connected in a 
larger febric, researchers will produce different 
descriptions of an object nf inquiry depending on 
what part of the fabrk they have fheused on— 
what part of the river they have seen. The more 
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unawarc observers are of this type of complexuy, 
the more reductionistic the knowledge thev pro- 
cu« about il, Bricoleurs attempt to understand 
this fabric and the proeesses that shape it in m 
thick a way as possihie (ßlommaert, 1997), 

The design and methods usod to analyze this 
social fabrfc cannot be separated front the way 
reality is construed, Thus, ontology and episte- 
mology are linked inextricablv in ways that shape 
the task of the researcher. The bricoleur raust 
widerstand these features in the pursuit of rigor. 
A deep interdisciplinarity is justifled by an under 
Standing of the eomplexity of the ebject of 
inquiry and the demands such coniplicatiom 
place on the research act, .As parts of complex 
Systems and intricate prueesses, objects of 
inquiry are far too mercurial to be viewed by a 
single way of seeing or as a snapshot of a particu« 
lar phenomenon at a specific moment in time. 

A deep interdisciplinarity seeks to rnodify the 
disciplines and the view of research hrought to 
the negotiating table constructed by the bricolage. 
Bwryone leaves the table infbrmed by the dia- 
logtie in a way that idiosyncratkaJly intluences 
the research methods they subsequenlly employ, 
The point of the internet ton is not standardized 
agreement as to some reductionistic notion of 
“the proper interdisciplinary researdi inelhod” 
but awareness of the diverse tools in the 
researcher’s too Ihm. The form such deep interdts- 
ciplinarity may take is shaped by the obiect of 
inquiry in questiön, Thus, in the bricolage the 
eontext in which research takes place always 
affects the nature of the deep interdisciplinarity 
employed.In the Spirit of the dialectic of disripK- 
naritythe ways these context-driven articulations 
of interdisciplinarity are constructed must be 
examined in light of the power literacy previously 
mentioned {Bloimiiaerh 1997; Friedman, 1998; 
Pryse* 1998; Qointern & Rummel, 2003; T.Young 
& Yarbrough, 1993). 

In social research, the rdationship between 
individuals and their contexts is a central 
dynamie ro he investigated. This relationship is a 
key ontological and epistemological concern of 
the bricolage; it is a cotmecdon that shapes the 
Identities of human beings and the nature of the 


complex social fabric. Thus,bricoleurs use multiple 
methods to analyze the multidiniensionalitv of 
this type of connectton. The ways bricoleurs 
er.gage in this process of putting together the 
pieces of the relationship may provide a differ 
ent Interpretation of its meaning and effects. 
Recognizmg the complex ontological importanoe 
of rdattonships alters the basic toundatkms of the 
research act and knowledge production process, 
Thin reductionistic descriptions of «soiated 
thiitgs-in-themselves are r.o longer suffieient in 
critical research (Fester, 1997; Zammito, 1996), 

What the bricolage is dealing with in this 
context is a double ontology of eomplexity: first, 
the complexity of objects of inquiry and their 
being-in-thc-world; second, the nature of the 
social construction of human subjectivity, the 
production of human "beingF Such understand- 
ings open a new era of social research where the 
process of becommg human agents is appreciated 
with a new levd of sophistication, The complex 
feedback loop between an unstable social struc- 
ture and the individual can be charted in a way 
that grants human beuigs irisight into the means 
by which power operares and the democratic 
process is subverted. In this complex ontological 
view, bricoleurs understand that social structures 
da not determine individual subjeermty but 
cönstrmn it in remarkably intricate ways, The 
bricolage is aotfely interested jn devdoping and 
employing a variety of strategies to help spedfy 
these ways subjectivity is shaped. 

The recognitions that ernerge front such a 
nmltiperspectival process get analysts beyond 
the determinism of reductionistic notitms of 
maerosocial structures. The intent of a usäble 
social or educational research is subverted in this 
reductionistic context, as human agency is erased 
by the Iflws“ of society. Structures do not simply 
“ernst* as objective er.tiües whose influence can 
be predlcted or “not exist” with no influence over 
the cos mos of human affairs. Here fractals enter 
the stage with their tooselv structured character- 
istics of irregulär shape—fractal structures, 
Whlle not determming humar. hehavi'or, for 
examplc, fractal structures possess sufficient 
orcer to affect other Systems and entities within 
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their Environment Such rtructures are never 
stable or universally present in some uniform 
manifestation (Va renne, 1996; T, Young & 
Yarhrnugh, 1993). The more we study such 
dynamfcs, the more diversity of expression we 
find, Taking this ontological and epistemological 
diversity irtto account, brkolenrs widerstand 
there are numerous ditnensions to the hricolage 
(Denan & Lincoln, 2000), As with all aspects of 
the hricolage, no description is fixen and final, 
and all featurcs of the hricolage atme with an 
elastic clause, 

U CfuriCAL Research in a 

Gioralized, Privatized World 

A critical postrcodern research requires 
researchers to construct their perception of die 
worid anew, not just in random ways but in a man 
ncr that imöcrmines what appears natural, that 
opens to question what appears ubvious (Slaughter, 
1989), öppositional and Insurgent researchers as 
maieutic agents must not cnrifuse their research 
efforts with die textual suavities of an avant-garde 
aeademic posturing in which they are awarded the 
sinecure of representation fbr the oppressed with- 
out actually havingto re turn to those working dass 
comraunittes where their studies took place, 
Rathen they need to locate their work in a Irans- 
formative praxis that leads to the alfeviation of 
suffering and the overcoming of oppression. 

Rejecting the arrogant reading of metropolitan 
critics and their imperial maudates governing 
research, Insurgent researchers ask questions 
ab out how what is has come to he, whose Interests 
are served by partikular mstitutional arrange- 
ments, and where our owa frames of reference 
:: come from, Facts are no longer simply "what is"; 
the truth of beliefs is not simply testaWe by their 
correspondence to these facts, To engage in 
research grounded on an evolving criticality is to 
take part In a process of critical world-making, 
guided hv the shadowed outline of a dream of a 
world less conditioned by misery suffering, and 
the politlcs of deceit It is, in short, a pragmaties of 
hope in an age of cy ideal reason. The obstades 


that critical research has yet to overcome in terms 
of a frontal assault against the ravages of global 
capitalism, the new American Empire and its 
devastation of the global working dass, has led 
McLaren to a more susmined and sympathetfc 
Engagement with Marx and the Marxist traditlon, 
One significant area of concern that has been 
addressed in the recent Marxist work of McLaren 
and Scatamburlo-D’Annibale (2004) and Antonia 
Darder and Rodolfo i'orres (2004) is that of crit¬ 
ical pedagogy and its intersection with critical 
multiculturalism, especially with res pect to the 
influence that critical race. theory has had on 
recent work in these interconnected domains, 
Darder and Torres (2004) point to the fact that 
much of the work within critical race theory is 
grounded in the populär intersectionaiity argu 
ment of the post-structuralist and post-modernist 
era that stipuktes that race, dass, gender, and 
sexual orientation should all receive equaJ atten¬ 
tion in imderstandLig the social order and the 
Institution;» and iüeologies that constitute it. That 
is, various oppressions are to he engaged with 
equal weight as one ascribes pluralized sensibilb 
ties to any political project that theorizes about 
social inequalities (2004), 

This reduces capitalist Exploitation and rela- 
lions uf Capital is: productbn to one set of rela- 
tkms,among others, that systematically Genies the 
totallty cf capitalism that is constitutive of the 
process of racialized dass relations, This is not :o 
argue that the pernicious tdeology of radsm is not 
integral to the process of capitalist accumulation 
but, as Darder and Torres argue, it is to antisepti 
eatly separate politics and econcunlcs as distinct 
spheres of power or ensembles of so dal relations, 
Rather than focus on race, or raced identity (i.e., 
shared phenotypkal traits or cultural attributcs), 
Darder and Torres make the casefbr concentrating 
upon the idedogy of racism and racialized dass 
relations within a larger material ist understanding 
of the world, thereby bringing the analysis of polit¬ 
ical ecüitomy to the center of the debate, 

ln a similar fashion, McLaren and Scatamburla- 
D’Aniubale (2004) argue that the Separation of 
the economic and the political within current 
contributlons of multiailturalism prcmised on 
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Identity politics has had the eff ec t of repladng a 
historical materiamt dass anaiysh with a mltiml 
anaiysh of dass, As a result, many critical race 
theorists as weil as post-Marxists writitig In the 
realm of cukural du dies have also stripped the 
idea of dass of predsely that element which, for 
Marx, made It radical—namdy its Status as a 
universal form of explnitation whose abolltion 
required (and was also central to) the abolition of 
all raamfestations of oppression (Marx, 1978» 
p, 60). With regard to this issue, Kovel (2002) is 
partkularly insighrful» for he expltcitly address« 
an lssae that conünues to vex the Left—namdy 
the priority gtven to different categories of what 
he calls “dom i natke Splitting“—those categories 
of gcnder, dass, race, eihnic and national exdu- 
sfon, and m on, 

Kovd argues that we need to ask the question 
of priority with respeet to what? He nntes that if 
we mean priority with respeet to time, then the 
category of gcnder wonld have priority because 
there are rraces of gender oppression in dl other 
forms of oppression, lf we were to piicdtffe in 
terms of exis feudal sigiiitkaiice, Kove! suggests 
that wc would have to depend on the immediate 
historical forces that bear down <m distinct 
groups of peopie—he offers examples of Jews in 
1930s Gernaany who suffered from brutal forms 
of anti-Semitistn and Palestinians today who 
experience anti-Arab racisir under Israeli domi- 
nation, The question of what has polrtkal priority 
however, would depend on which iransformatiun 
of relations of oppression are practically more 
urgent, and while this would certainly depend 
upon the preeeding categories, it would also 
depend on the fashior. in which all the forces 
acting Ina cor.crete Situation are deploved, 

As to the question of which split sets into 
niotion all the others, the priority would have to 
be given to dass because dass relations entail the 
state as an Instrument of enforcement and cor- 
trol, anc it Is the state that shapes and organizes 
the splits that appear in human ecosystems, Tlius, 
dass is both kigically and hisforically distinct 
from other forms of exclusion (hence, we should 
not talk of “classisnf to go along with “sexisrrf 
and “racism“ and"spedes-ism”). This is» first of 


all, because dass is an essentiaüy human-madc 
category, without rooi in even a mystificd biol- 
ogy, We cannot imagine a human worJd without 
gender distinctions—although we cart imagine a 
world without dominadon by gcnder, But a world 
without dass is eminently imaginable—indeed, 
such was the human world for the great major- 
itv of our species’s time on earth, dnring all of 
which considerable fass was made over gender. 
distorically, the diffierence arises because “dass’' 
signifies one side of a karger figure that incl Lides a 
state apparatus whose conquests and regulations 
creale races and shape gender relations. Thus, 
there will be no true resolution of racism so long 
as class sociely Stands* inasmuch as a racially 
oppressed sociefy implies the aetivities of a class- 
defending state, Nor can gender inequality be 
enacted away so long as dass society, with its 
state, demands the super-exploitation of women’s 
labor (Kove!, 2002). 

Rfthinking Class 
ami) Class Conscioüsness 

Recently, McLaren and Scatamburlo D’Annibale 
(2004) have reexamined some of the ethnographic 
and conceptual work of Paul Willis (1977, 1978* 
2QÜD; Willis, Jones, Cannan» & Hurd* 1990) in an 
attempt to relhink a research agenria involving the 
partidpation of wurking-dass subjects and con- 
stituendes. We believe that ethnographic models 
of research such as those devdoped by Willis 
would best serve the intercsts of the working dass 
if they conld be accompanied by a larger strategy 
for sucialist transformation, one that proceeds 
from an assessment of the objective factors and 
capabilities latent in the current conditfons of 
class struggle, McLaren and bcatamburlo 
D’Annibale maintam that the worldwide social 
movement against anticorporate globalization, as 
well as the antoimperialist/antiwar movements 
preceding and following the US. Invasion of lraq, 
have provided new contarts (mostly through left- 
wing Independent publications and resources on 
the Internet) for enablkg various publics {and 
non-publics beyond the institufions that serve 
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irwjority groups) to become more critkally lirerate 
about the relatkmship bc-twecn current worin 
events. global eapitallsin» and imperiallsm. kor 
many researchers and educators on the left» this 
will re q ui re a socialist “educatton 5 of working- 
dass consctousness. This, in turn, means thal- 
Icnging the mediared social form* in which we 
live and learn to labor. 

One way of scrutüiizlng the productkm 
of everyday meanings m that they are less likely 
to providc baliast to capiialist social rriations is ro 
study working-dass consciousness, Berte 11 
Ollman (197 i, 1993,2003) has devdoped a sys- 
tematic approach to dialectics that can be brought 
to beai un the study of working-class consctous- 
riess. Sudi au approach is in need of serüius con- 
sideration by progressive researchers, especially 
because most current studies of working-dass 
consaousness have been derived from non- 
Marxist appraaches. 01.mau (1993) advises that 
dass consciousness is mach more rhan individual 
eonsciousness writ large. The subject of dass 
cor.sdousness is, after all, dass, View ing dass 
cousciousness from :he perspective of the labor 
theory of value and the materiahst conception of 
history, as nndertaken in Öllmahs account, stipu- 
lates that we vtew dass in the context of the over 
all uitegrated fimetions of Capital and wage labor. 

Although people can certainly be seen morn 
the functionalist perspective as embodiments 
of social-economic functions, we need to expand 
this view and widerstand the subjeetlve dimen- 
sions of dass and dass cunsdousness. Ollman 
follows Marx s ad vice in recommending that in 
defjning <s class M or any other important notion, we 
begin from the whole and proceed to the part (see 
also llyenkov, 1977, 1982a, 1982b). Aceording to 
McLaren and Scatamburlo-O’Annibale (2004), 
dass must he omedved as a coniplex social rda- 
tion in the context of Marks dialeetkal approach 
to social Hfe, (T*his discussion is based on 
McLaren and Scatamburlo-D’Annibale [2004|), 
It is important in this regsrd to see dass as a 
function (from the perspective of the place of a 
function within the System), as a group (qualities 
that are altributed to people such as race and geo- 
der), and as a coniplex rdatior, (that is, as the 


abstracted common dement in the social rdation- 
ship of alienated mdividuals). A das* involves, 
therefore, the altenated quality of the social life of 
individual* who function in a certain way within 
the systerr.. The sali ent features of dass—alien- 
ated social relation, place/function, and group— 
are all inutuallv dependent. 

Öass as function relates to the objectivc Inter¬ 
ests of workers; dass as group relates to their suh- 
jective interests, Subjectivc Interests refer to what 
Wirkers actually believe to bc in their owr, best 
Interests, These practices that serve the werket« 
in their function as wage laborers refer to thdr 
objective interests. Ollman summarizes dass 
consciousness as 

one’s identity and interests (subjective and objective) 
as members of a dass, something of the dy na mies 
of apitalisrn uncoveicd by Marx (at least enough 
to grasp objective interests), the broad outline* of 
the dass strudle and white one fits int« it, feelings 
of süfidarity toward one s uwn dass ahii of rational 
hüsulity loward Opposition dasses (in con fräst to 
the feelings of mutual intiiffcrence and inner dass 
competition that aeaimpany alienation), and the 
vision of a more* democrrJr and egalitarian society 
that is not orily possibie bui i bat one can help bring 
about. (1993, p. 155) 

Ollman underseores importantly the notion that 
explaining dass consciousness stipulates seeking 
whaf is not present in the thinkir.g of workers as 
well as what is present. It is an understanding that 
is “appropriate to the objective character of a dass 
and its objectivc interests’ 7 (1993, p. 155). Bui in 
addttion to the objective aspect of dass consdous 
uess, we must include the subjectivc aspect of dass 
consciousness,which Ollman describes as a the con- 
sciousness of tlie group of people in a dass in so lar 
as their u.iderstanding of who they are and what 
must be tione devdops from its economistic begin- 
nings toward the consciousness tliat is appropriate 
ta their dass Situation” (1993, p. 155). 3ut what is 
different between this subjeetlve consciousness and 
the actual consciousness of each individual in the 
group? Ollman writes that subjective consaousness 
is different from the actual consciousness of rhe 
individual in the group in the following three ways; 
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ilj 1t is a group cötisdo’jsnesSi a way of thinking 
and a ihought ranten;, that devdops through the 
jnd» viduals m th e grou p internet ing wi:h rach orh er 
and with oppusing groups in Situation* that are 
peculiar to the dass; (2) it is a eouscbu&ness that 
has its main pennt of reference in tlie Situation 
end objt'ctive interesls «f a dass* viewed function 
all)', and not in fhe dtdared subjcctive Interests 
of dass memhers (the imputsd dass consclous- 
ness referret! tc abow has been given a rote Hers in 
the thinking of real people); and B) it is in its 
essen et a process, s movement from wherever a 
group bt'gins in its consdousness of itself to the 
consctüiisness appropriate to its Situation, In other 
words, the process of becomtng dass eomcions is 
not externa! to what it is but rather a: the center of 
wbal it is all abont. (1993 s p, 135) 

dass comdnusness is there/ore something 
that Ollman describes as“a kind oPgroup think,’ a 
cullecfive, Interactive approach to recogniiäing, 
labeling, coming to imderstand, and acttng upon 
the partikular world dass members have in com« 
inoif (1993, p. 156),dass conscicmsness is differ¬ 
ent from individual cotisciousness in the sense of 
‘ having its tmin poinl of reference in the Situa¬ 
tion of the dass and not in the already recognizcd 
interests of individualsf (1993, p, 157), Class con- 
sciousness is something that exists “in potential” 
in the sense that it represents "the appropriate 
consciousness of people in that position, the con- 
sdousness :hat maximkes their chances of realtz- 
;ng dass Interests, inüuchg structural change 
where such change is required to securc other 
inrerestsT’f 1993, p. 157), öllman stresses that dass 
conscioiistiess * exists In potential" that is, “dass 
eunsciousness is a consciousness waiting to 
happen” (1993, p. 187), It is important here not tu 
mistake dass consciousness as so me ktnd of 
£ abstract potential"’ because it is“rootcd in a Situ¬ 
ation tmfolding before our very eyes, long befere 
understancing of real people ealcbes up with it” 
(1993, p. 157), dass consciousness, then, is not 
something that is fixed or permanent but is 
always in motion, The very situatedness of the 
dass establishes its goal—ii is always in the 
process of becoming itself, if we understand 
the notion of process cialectically. Conseqtiently, 


we need to examine dass from the perspective of 
Marxs philosophy of internal relations, as that 
“which treats the relations in which onything 
Stands as essential parts of what tt is, so that a 
significant change in any of these relations regis- 
ters m t qualitative change in the System of which 
it is a pari”(Ollman,2003, p, 85), 

B Focusing on Critical Ethnography 


As critical researchers attempt to get behind thc 
curtain, to move beyond assimflated experience, 
to expose the way tdeöiogy constrains the desire 
fer self-direction, and to confront the way power 
reproduces itself in the construclion of human 
comciousness, they einploy a plethora of research 
methocölogies. In this context, Patti Luther (1991, 
1993) extends our position with her notion of 
catalytic validity Catalytk valtdity points to the 
degree to which research moves those fr studies to 
understand the world and the way it is shaped 
in order for them to transform it, Noncritical 
researchers who operate- within an empiridst 
framework will perhaps find catalytic vaJidity to 
he a stränge coticept, Research that possesses 
catalytic validity will not only display the reality¬ 
altering impact of the inquiry process; it will also 
direct this impact so Chat those under study will 
gain sei f-unders tan ding and self-direction, 
Theory that falls under the rubric of postmie- 
molism (sec McLaren, 1999; Sercali & Kincheloe, 
1999) involvcs important debates over the know- 
ing subject and object of analysis. Such works 
have initiated important new modes of analysis, 
especially in relation toquestions ofimperialism, 
colüiiiaiism, and neocolomalism. Recent attempts 
by critical researchers to move beyond the objec- 
tifying and Imperialist gase associated with the 
Western anthropoiogical tradition (which fixes 
the image of the so-called Informant from the 
coJoniztng perspective of the knowir.g suhfect), 
although laudatory and well-mtentioned, are 
not without their shortcomings (Bourdieu & 
Wacqnaat, 1992). As Fuchs (1993) has so pre- 
sdently observed, sertous lirnitatSons plague 
recent efforts to develop a more reflective 
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approach to ethnographic wrlting. The chaüenge 
here cm be summamed ln die following ques- 
tions: Eow does ;he knowing subject come to 
know the Other? How can researchers respect the 
perspective of the Other and invite the Other to 
speak (Abdullah 8c Stringer, 1999; Ashcroft, 
Griffiths, & TUTin, 1995; Brock-Utne, 1996t Goldie, 
1995; Macedo, 1994; Myrsiades & Myrsiades, 
1998; Pieterse & Parekh, 1995; Prakash & Esteva, 
1998; Rains, 1998; Sdheurich & Youcg, 1997; 
Seniali & Kineheloe, l999;VIergever, 1999)? 

Although recent confessional modes of ethno¬ 
graphic writing attempt to treat so-called infbr- 
inaiits as “participants” in an attempt xd avoid the 
objectiferinn of the Other (usuallv referring to 
the relationship between Western anthropob- 
glsts and non-Western eulture), there is a risk that 
uncovering colonial and postcolonial structures 
of domination may, in fact, unintentionally vali- 
date and consolidate such structures as well as 
reassert liberal valnes through a type of covert 
ethnocenträsm, Fuchs (1995) warns that the 
attempt to subject researchers to the same 
approach to which other societies are suhiected 
could lead to an w ‘othering" of one's own world” 
(p. 108), Such an attempt often falls to question 
exist mg ethnographic methodologies and there- 
fbre unwittingly extends their validity and applic 
abüity while furtber objectifying the world of 
the researcher. Michel Foueaulfs approach to 
this dilemma is to "detacn” social theory froin the 
eplstemology of his own eulture by criticizing 
the traditional philosophy of reflection. However» 
Foucault falls into the trap of ontologizing his 
own methoddogical argumentation and erasing 
the notion of prior understanding that is linked 
to the idea of an “inside 1 view (Fuchs, 1993},Icuis 
Dumont fares somewhat heiter by argning that 
ailtura! texts need xo be viewed simultaneously 
from rhe inside and from the ontside, 

However, in trying to affirrn a'Veciprocal Inter¬ 
pretation of varbus sodeties among themselves” 
(Fuchs, 1995, p, 113) through identifying both 
trinsindividual structures of consdousness and 
transsubjective social structures, Dumont aspires 
to a universal Framework for the comparative 
analysis of societies. Whereas Foucault and 


Dumont attempt to “transcend the categorical 
foundations of their own world” (Fuchs, 1995, 
p. 118) by refusing to include themselves in the 
process of objectification, Pierre Bourdieu inte¬ 
grales hirnselfas a social acXor into the social fkld 
under analysis. Bourdieu aehieves such Inte¬ 
gration by “epistemologizing the ethnologkal 
content of his own presuppositinns” (Fuchs, 
1993, p. 121). But the self-objectificatlon of the 
observer (iithropologist) is not unproblematic. 
Fuchs (1993) noles, after Bourdieu, that the chief 
difficiilty is“forgettmg the difference between the 
theoretical and the practica! relationship with the 
world and of imposing ou the objecl the theoreti- 
cal relationship one maintains with if (p. 120). 
öourdiefs approach to re-search does not fully 
escape becoming, to a certain extern, a‘confirma- 
uon of objectivismfbut at least there is an earnest 
attempt by the researcher to reflect on the prram- 
ditions of his or her own sdf-understanding—an 
attempt to engage in an‘ ethnography of etbnog- 
raphers”(p. 122), 

Postmodern ethnography often interseels—to 
varyingdegrees—with the concerns of postcolo¬ 
nialist researchers, but the degree to whkh it fully 
addresses issues of Exploitation and the social 
relations of capitalist exploitation remains ques- 
tfonable. Postmodern ethnography and we are 
thinking here of works such as Paul Rabinows 
Reßections cn Fkldwork in Morocca (1977), James 
Boons Other Tribes, Other Scribm (1982), and 
Michael Taussig’s Skamamsm, Colonialism, and 
the Wild Man (1987)—shares the conviction 
articulated by Marc Manganaro (1990) that “no 
anthropology is apditical, removed from ideologv 
ar.d hence from the capadty to be affected by or, 
as crudally, to effect social fonnations. The ques¬ 
tion ought not to be if an anthropological text is 
politkai, but rather, what kind of sotbpalitical 
affiliations are tied to particular anthropological 
texts” (p. 35). 

Judith Newton and Judith Stacey (1992-1993) 
note that the current postmodern textual 
experimentation of ethnography credits the 
“post-colonial predicament of eulture as the 
opportunity for anthropology to reinvent itself” 
(p. 56). Modernist ethnography, according to 
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diese authors/'tonstruded authoritative cultural 
accounts that served, however inad verte ntly, not 
only to establish the authority uf the Western 
ethnographer over native others bul also to sus 
talrt Western authority over colonial cukure# 
(p. 56J, They argue (following James Clifford) that 
ethiwgraphers can and should try to eseape the 
lecurrent allegorieal gen re of colonial ethnogra- 
phy—the pastoral, a nostalgic, redemptrve text 
that preserves & primitive culture on the brink of 
extinction fo: the historical recorcl of its Western 
conquerors. The narrative structnre of this 
"salvage text" portrays Öle native culture as a 
coherent, auther.tic, and larcenrably hevading 
past” whereas its complex, inauthenrlc, Western 
successors reprcsent the future (p, 56), 

Postmodern ethnographk wriling faces the 
challenge of moving bevond siinply the re an im a- 
tfoo of local expericnc.fi, an uncritkal ce.ebration 
of cultural difference (including figural ditforenü- 
ations withui the ethnographer’s own culture), 
and the empbyment of a framework that espouses 
universal values and a global rote tbr interpre- 
tivist anthropology (Süvernian, 1990). What we 
have described as resistance posttncidernism cart 
help qualitative researchers challenge dominant 
Western research practices that are underwritten 
by a fbundationai epistcmology and a ctaim to 
universally valid knowledge at the expense of 
local, subjugated knowledge* (Peters, 1995). The 
choke is not one between modernem and post« 
modern km, hot one of whether or not to challenge 
the presiipposiöons that intbrm the nurmalizing 
Judgments one makes as a researcher. 

Vincent Crapanzano (1990) wams that “the 
antliropoiogist can assurr.e neither the Orphic 
lyre »or the crown of thorns, allhough 1 confess Io 
hear salvationist echoe# in his desire tn protect 
his people (p, 301). 

Connor (1992) desenbes the work of James 
Clifford, which shares an aHfinity with ethno- 
graphfc work assodated with Georges Bataille, 
Michel Lerris, and the College ce Sociologic, as 
not simply the “writing of culture" but rather^the 
interior disruption of categories of art and culture 
correspond|ingj to a radieally dialogic form of 
ethnographic writing, which takes place a cross 


and between cultures" (p, 251), Clifford (1992) 
describes his own work as an attempt'fo multiply 
the hands and discourses involved in 'writing 
culture*... not to assert a naive democracy of 
plural authorship, but to loosen at least somewhat 
the monologicai control of the executive weiter/ 
anthropologist and to open for eiseusston 
eihnographys hierarchy and negptiation of dis- 
courses in power-charged» unequal Situation# 
(p. 100), Citing the work of Marcus and Fischer 
(1986), Clifford warns against modernist ethr.o- 
graphic practices of'heprescntational essentia Ik¬ 
ing" and “metonymic freezing” in which one 
aspecc of a gronp’s life is taken to represent the 
group as a whole; instead, Clifford urges forms of 
multilocale ethnography to reflect the “transna- 
tlonal political, economic and cultural forces that 
traverse and constitute local or regional worlds" 
(p. 102), Rather thau culture being fixed ir.to 
reified textuatl portraits, it needs to be better 
undcfstood as displacement, tra Implantation, 
disruption, positionality, and difference, 

Aithougli criticaJ dhnography allows, in a way 
conventional ethnography does not, for the rela- 
tionship of liberation and history, and aJthough 
its hermen-sutical task is to call into question the 
social and cultural conditioning of human activ- 
ltv and the prevailing sociopolitical structures, 
we do not claim that this is enough to restructure 
the social System, But i: is certainlv, in our view, 
a tiecessary beginning, We follow Patricia Tkiueto 
Clough (1992) in arguing ibat^realist narrativitv 
has allowed einpirical social Science to be the 
platform and horizon of social ertticisnf (p. 135). 
Ethnography needs to be analyzed critically not 
only in terms of its Seid methods but also as read- 
ing and writing practices. Data collectitm must 
giveway to'Vereadings or‘represent ations in every 
form* (p, 137). In the narrative construcrion of 
irs authority as crnpirical Science, ethnography 
needs to tace the unconscious processes upra 
which it justifies its canonical formnlations, 
processes that offen involve the disavowal of 
oedipai nr aufhorial desire and the reduetkm 
of ditferences to binary oppositions. Within 
these processes of binary reduction, the male 
ethnographer Is most offen prmleged as the 
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guardiarr of *tbe faclual representation of empirical 
positivities“ (Clough, 1992, p.9). 

Bi New Qufstions Concbrning 
Vaudity in Critical Ethnography 

Critical research traditkms have arrived at the 
point where they recogniw chat daLms to tmth 
are always discursively situated and implicated in 
rdations of power, Yet, unlike some Claims made 
withbfludk 1 ’ Strands of postmodern ist research, 
wo do not suggest that because we carmot know 
truth absduteiy, trutk tan simply be equated 
with an effect of power. We say this because truth 
involvcs regulative rulcs that must be rriet for 
some Statements to be more meaningful than 
others, Otherwise, truth becomes meaningless 
and, if that is the case, üheratory praxis has no 
purpose other than to wir. for the sake of win- 
nirig, As PhL Carspecken (1993, 1999) remarks, 
every time we aet, in every instnnce of our behav- 
ior, we p re supp ose some normative or universal 
rdation to truth. Truth Ls internall y related to 
nieaning tu a pragmatk way through normative 
referenced Claims, intersubjective referenced 
daims, suhjective referenced daims, and the way 
we dekticfilly ground or anchor meaning ;n our 
daily Uves. Carspecken cxpk: ns that researchers 
are able to articülate the normative evaluatlvc 
daims of others vvhen thcy begtn to see them in 
the same way as their participants L>y living Inside 
the eultural and discursive positionalttle« that 
inform such daims, 

Claims to unlversality rnust be reeognized in 
each partikular normative claiin, and qucstfons 
rnust be raised about whether such norms re pre¬ 
sent the entire group. When the Limited daim 
of universality is seen to be contradictory to the 
practices under Observation, power relations 
becnme visibk. What is crucial herc, according to 
Carspecken, is that researchers reeognize where 
they arc located ideologically in the normative 
and Identity daims of others and at the same time 
be hortest about their own subjective referenced 
daims and not kt normative evaluative daims 
intertere with what they observc, Critical research 


eontinues to problematize normative and 
universal daims in a way that does not permit 
them to be analyzed outside a politks of rep re- 
sentarinn, divurced from the material condition« 
in which they are produced, or outside a concern 
with the Constitution of the subject in the very 
acts of reading and writing. 

In his book Critical Ethnography in Eäumtwml 
Research (1996), Carspecken address es the hsue 
of critical epistemology, an understanding of the 
rektionship between power and thought, and 
power and truth daims. In a short exposition 
of what is ‘Yriticar to critical epistemology, he 
dcbunks facfle forms of social constructivism atid 
öfters a deft criticism of mainstream epistemolo- 
gies by way of Continental phenomenology, post« 
structuralism, and postmodernist social theory, 
mainly the werk of Edmund Husserl and Jacques 
Derrida, Carspecken makes short work of fadle 
forms rtf construdivist thought, purporting that 
what we see is strongly influenced by what we 
already value and that eriticaKsi research simplv 
indulges itself in the "correct” political values. For 
instance, some construetMsts argue that all that 
criticalists need to do is to'Tiias’ their work in the 
direction of social justice. 

This form of constructivist thought is not 
viable, according to Carspecken, because ix is 
plainly ocular-centric; that Ts, 1t depends upon 
visual perception to form the basis of its theory. 
Rsther than rely on perceptual tnetaphors founc 
in mainstream ethnographic accounts, critical 
ethnography, in contrast, should emphasize 
communicative experiences and structures as well 
as eultural typifications. Carspecken urgues that 
critical eümography needs to differentiate among 
ontological categones (Le,, sufjjective, objective, 
normatIve-evainative) rather than adopt the 
Position of ‘'multiple realities’ defended by many 
constructivists. He adopts a principled position 
that research value Orientations should not deter 
mine research fmdsngs, as mich as this is possi- 
ble, Rather, critical ethnographers should crnploy 
a critical epistemology: that is,they should uphold 
epistemological principks that apply to all 
researchers, ln fccundating this claim, Carspeckn 
rehabilitates critical ethnography from many of 
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the misperceptions of its critics who believe that it 
ignores questions of validity. 

To constmct a aocially critkai epistemology, 
critical ethnographers need to understand holist k 
modes of human experknce and their relation- 
ship to communicative structures. Prdimiriary 
stages of this process that Carspecken artkulates 
include examining researcher bias and diseover- 
ing researcher value Orientations, Followir.g stages 
include compiling the primary record through 
the colleetion of monological data, preliminary 
reconstruetive analysis.dialogical data generadon, 
discovering social Systems relations, and using 
Systems relations to explaiu findingEL Anthony 
Uiddens’s work forms the hasis of Carspeckehs 
approadh to Systems analysis, Accompanying dis- 
cossions of each of the complex stages Carspecken 
develops are brilliantlv articulated approaches to 
horizontal and vertfcai validity reeonstructions 
and pragmatic horizons of analysis, ln order to 
hdp link theory to practice, Carspeckeri uses data 
from his study of an inner-city Houston elemen¬ 
tar y schooi program that is charged with helping 
students learn coiiflict management skills, 

Another impressive feature is Carspeckehs 
exposition and analysis of communicative acts, 
especially his dtscussion of meaning as embodi- 
ment and under Standing as intersubjective, not 
objective or subjective, Carspecken works from a 
view of intersubjectivity that combines Hegel 
Mead, Habermas, and Thylor, He recommends that 
critical ethnographers record body Ianguage care« 
fully because the meaning of an acdon is not in the 
Ianguage, it is rather in the action and the actors 
bodily States, In Carspeckehs view, subjeetivity is 
derivative from intersubjectivity (as is objectlvity), 
and intersubjectivity involves the dialogical Consti¬ 
tution of the "feding body.” Finally, Carspecken 
stresses the importance of macro-ievel social 
theories, environmental conditions, sociallv struc- 
tured ways of meeting needs and desires, efrects 
of cuitural commodities on students, economic 
exploitation, and political and cuitural conditions 
of action, Much of Carspeckehs Inspiration for 
his approach to validity daims is taken from 
Habermas 5 » theory of communicative action. 
Carspecken reads Habermas as grasping the 


prelingulstk fou.idations of Ianguage and 
intersubjectivity, making Ianguage secondary to 
the concep: of intersubjectivity. 

Yd Carspecken departs from a strict 
Haber masten view of action by bringing in an 
expressive/praxis model roughly consistent with 
Charles Taylors work. Although Habermas and 
Taytor frequently argue against each othehs posi- 
ttons, Carspecken puts them together in a con- 
vindng manner. Taylors emphasis ön holktic 
modes of understanding and the act Constitution 
that Carspecken employs make it possible to link 
the theory of communicative rationality to work 
on embodied meaning and the metaphoric basis 
of meaningful action. It also provides a means for 
synthesiring Giddens’s ideas on part/whole rela¬ 
tions, virtual structure, and act Constitution with 
communicative rationality. This is another way in 
which Carspecken’s work differs from Habermas 
and yet remaüis consistent with his theory and 
the internal link between meaning and validity. 

U Receni Iknovations 
in Critical Ethnography 

fn addition to Carspeckehs brilHant insights 
into critically grounded ethnography, the late 
1990s witnessedl a proliferation of deconstructive 
approaches as well as reflexive approaches (this 
discussion is based on Trueba and McLaren 
[2000 j k ln her important book Fktiom of Feminist 
Ethnography (1994J, Kamala Visweswaran main 
talns that reflexive ethnography, iilte normative 
ethnography, rests on the “declarative mode 15 of 
impartir.g knowledge to a reader whose Identity is 
auchored in a shared discourse. 

Deconstructive ethnography, in contra st, 
enacts the'Interrogative mode” through a constant 
deferral or a reftisal to expkinor Interpret. With in 
deconstructive ethnography, the identity of the 
reader with a unified subiect of enuriciation is dis 
couraged. Whereas reflexive ethnography main- 
tains that the ethr.ographer is not separate from 
the object of Investigation, the ethnographer is still 
viewed as a unified subject of knowledge that can 
make hermer.eutic efiorts to establish Identification 
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between die observer and die obsetved (as in 
rnodernist interpretive traditions}. Deconstructrve 
ethnography, in contra st, offen disrupts such 
Identification in favor of artieulating a fractured, 
destabilized, multiply positioned subjectivity (as 
in postmodemist interpretive traditions). Whereas 
reflexive ethnography questions its own authoritv, 
deconstructive ethnography forfeits its authoritv. 

Both approaches to critical ethnography can 
be used to uncover the elinging Eurocentric 
atithority enpbyed by ethnograpbers in tbe study 
of Latino/a populär io ns. The goal of both these 
approaches is criticaiist in nature; that is, to free 
the object of analysis from the tyrarmy of fixer!, 
unassailable categories and to rethink subjectivity 
itself as a permanent!}? unclosed, always partial, 
narrative engagement with text and context. Such 
an approach can help the ethnographer to caution 
against the da mag ing depictions propagated by 
Änglo observers about Mexican iramigrants. As 
Ruth Behar (1993) notesjn dassieal sociological 
and ethr.ographic accmmts of the Mexican and 
Mexican American family. stereotypes similar to 
those surrour.ding the black familv perpetuated 
images of the authoritarian, oversexed, and rnacho 
nusbanc and the meek and subrr.issive wife sur- 
rounded by children who adere their good and 
siiffering mother. These stereotypes bave come 
under strong critique in the last few vears, partic - 
ularly by Chkar.a critics, who have sought to go 
beyond the various “defidency theories” that con- 
tinue to mark the dlseusston o: African American 
and Latino/a family life (p. 276), 

The conceptinn of culture advanced by criti¬ 
cal ethnographers generally unpacks culture as 
a complex clrcuit of production that indudes 
mvriad dialectically remittatmg and mutual iy 
informing sets of activities such as roufioes, 
rituals.action conditions, Systems nf intelligibility 
and meariag-making, conventions nf Interpreta¬ 
tion, Systems relaf ions.and conditions both exter- 
nal and internal to the social actor (Carspecken, 
1996), In her ethnographic study A Space on tke 
Side of the Rand ( 1996), Kathleen Stewart cogendy 
illustrates the ambivalent character of culture, 
as well as its fluidity and ungraspable multilay- 
eredness, when she remarks: 


Culture, as !t is seen through its productive form« 
and means of mediatiun, is not, then, reducible to a 
fixed body of social value and belief or a direct pre- 
dpitant of lived experier.ee in the worid but grows 
intu a space on the side of the road where stories 
weighted with sociality take on a life of their own. 
We “sec” it, „. oniy by building up multilaycrcd 
narratives of the poetic in the everyday life of 
things. We represent it only by roaming fforr. orte 
texted gen re :o another—romanüc, re allst, hislori- 
cah fantastic, soeiülogieak surreal. There is no final 
textual scJution, no way uf resolving the dialogic 
of the interpreter/interpreted or subject/object 
through efforts to‘‘place” oursdves in the xxt, or to 
represent “the fieldwork experiencef or to gather up 
tbe voites of the other as if they could speak fer 
themselves. (p. 210) 

According to E. San ]uan (1996), a renewed 
understanding of culture—as both discursive 
and material—becomes the linchpin for any 
emancipatory polilics. San Juan writes that the 
kiea of culture as social processes and praetices 
that are thoroughly grouoded in material social 
rdalions—in the Systems of maintenaiice (eco- 
nomics), dccision (politics), leanürrg and com- 
munication (culture), and generation and 
mirture (the domaln of social reproduction)—- 
must be the grounding principle, or paradigm if 
you like, of any progressive and emancipatory 
approach (p, 177; Gresson, 1995), Rejecting the 
characterizafion of anthropologists as either 
“adöptaiionalists” (e.g., Marvin Harris) or 
“ideätionabsts" (e.g, } cognitivists, Idvi Straussian 
structuralists, Schneiderian .symbohsts, Geertziati 
interpretivists),E. Valentine Daniel remarks in bis 
recent ethnography Charnd Luüahies: Chupters 
in an Anthropokgy qfVioknce (1996) that culture 
is “no loriger something out there to be discov- 
ered* described, and explained, but ralher some- 
thing into which the ethnographer, as Interpreter, 
enterfs]” (p. 198), Culture, in other words, is 
cocreated by the anthropologist and infornmnt 
through conversation. Yet even this semebsk 
conceptualization of culture is not without its 
Problems. As Daniel liimself notes, even if one con- 
siders oneself to be a l< culture comaking processu- 
alistr in contrast to a ctiltiire-fmding essentialist,” 
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onc still has to reeognize that one is working within 
a logocentric tradition that, to a greater or lesser 
extent, Privileges wonis over actions. 

Critical ethnography has benefitec from this 
new understanding of tulture and from the new 
hybridic possibilities for cultural critique that 
have been opened up by the current blurring 
and mixing of disciplmary genres—rhuse that 
emphamze erperience, subjecilvity reflexivity, 
and dialogical u n der star. ding. The advar.tage 
that follows such perspectives ls that social Hfe is 
not viewed as preontologkally available ibr the 
researcher to study 1t also follows that there is no 
perspective unspoiled by ideology from which to 
study social life in an antiseptically objective way. 
What is important to note here is the stress placed 
on the ideulogicai situatedness ofar.y descriptive 
or socioanalytic account of social life, Critical 
ethnographers such as John and Jean Comaroff 
(1992) have made sigtnficant conrrihutions to 
our understanding of the ways in which power is 
entailed in culmre, leading to practices of domi- 
nation and exploitation that have become natu 
raüzed in everyday social life, According to 
Comaroff and Comaroff, hegemony tefers to “that 
Order of.bg ns and practices» rekrions and distinc- 
tions» images and epistemologies—drawn from a 
hisforlcally situated cultural field—-tliat come to 
bc takeivfor-grantcd as the natural and received 
shape of the world and everything that inhabits 
h” (p. 23). These axbraatic and yet inetfable 
ciscourses and practices that are presuiriptively 
shared become ’ldeufogieaF pred.sely when their 
internal contradictbns are rcvcaled, uncovered, 
and viewed as arbitrary and negotiable. Ideologe 
then» rdfers to a bighly artkülated worldview, 
master narrative,discursive regime»or organizdng 
scheme for eollectivc symholic production, The 
dominant ideology is the expression of the domi¬ 
nant social group, 

Fdlowing this Hne of argument» hegemony % 
nonnegotiable and the re fort beyond direct argu- 
rnentf whereas ideology “is mote susceptible to 
bdng perceived as a matter of inmucal optnion 
and Interest and therefore is open to contestation* 
(Comaroff St Comaroff, 1992, p. 2-1). Ideologie« 
become the expressions of specific groups, 


whereas hegemony refers to coriventions and 
constructs that are shared and naturalked 
throughout a polilkal community. Hegemony 
works both through silences and through repeti- 
tion in naturalizing the dominant worldview. 
There also may exist üppositkmal Ideologie-« 
among subordinate or subaltern groups— 
whether well formed or toosely artkülated—that 
break free of hegemony. ln this way, hegemony is 
never total or complete; it is ahvays porous, 

U Ckitlcal R EvSharch, 9/11, 

AND THE EFFORT TO MaKF, 

Sense of tue American 
Empire in the 21st Century 


The dominant power of these economic dynamics 
has been reinforced by post-9/Il military moves 
by the United States, Critical researchers cannot 
escape the profound implkatkms of these 
geopolitieäl, economic, social» cultural, and epäs- 
temological issues for the future uf knowledge 
production and distribution. An evolving critical* 
fty is keenly aware of these power dynamics and 
the way they embed themselves in all dimensions 
uf the issues examined he.re, ln this töntext, it is 
essential that critical researchcrs work to expose 
these disturbing dynamics to both academic and 
general audierices. In many wavs, 9/11 was a pro¬ 
found shock to millicms of Americans who obfcain 
their news and worldviews from the mainstrearn, 
corporatelv owned meda and their unterstand- 
ingof American international relations from what 
ls taught in «tost secondary schools and in many 
cdleges and umversities. Such individuals are 
heard frequentiy on cali-in talk radio and TV 
shows expressing the belief that America is loved 
internationaliy because it is richer, more moral, 
and more magnaninous than other nations, Jn 
this mind“Set, those who resist the United States 
hate its freedom for reasons never cuite specified, 
These Americans, the primary viethns of a right- 
wing corporate government produced mlsed jca- 
tion (Kinchdoe & Steinberg, 2004), have not been 
ir.fbrmed by their news sources of the societies 
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that have been undermined by covert U,S, 
military Operation? and US, economic poiides 
(Parenti, 2002), Many do not believe, for example, 
the description of the human effects of American 
sanctions on lraq between the first and second 
Gulf Wars, Indeed, the hurtful activilies of the 
American Empire are invisibk to many of the 
empires subjects in the United States itself, 

The complexity of the relattonship between 
the West (the United States in particular) and 
die Islamic world demauds that we be very care- 
ful in laying out the argument we are making 
about this cultural pedagogy, this miseducation. 
The activities of the American Empire have not 
been the only forces at work creating an Islamist 
extrem ism that violently defles the sacred teach- 
ing of the religion, ßut American misdeeds have 
played an important role in the process. A new 
critical ortentation toward knowledge production 
arid research basec. on an appreciation of differ- 
ence can heip the United States redress some of its 
past and present poiides toward the diverse 
Islamic world, Although these poiides have been 
mvisible to many American«, thcy are visible to 
the rest of the world—the Islamic world in par¬ 
ticular, Ignoring the history of the empire, 
Kenneth Weinstein (2002) Wirtes in the Thomas 
ß, Fordham Faundationh (2002) September 11; 
What Our Chiidren Need to Know that the Left 
"admits” (hat differerces exist between cultures 
but paradoxically downplays tlieir violent basis 
through relatMsm and multkultiiraiism. it views 
cultural divers ity and national differentes as trat- 
ters of taste, arguÜftg that the greatest crime of all 
us judgntentalism. Weinstein condudes this para- 
graph by arguing that American« are just too nice 
and, as such, are naive to tlie threats posed by 
many groups around the worid. 

The Fordham Foundations September 11; 
What Our Chiidren Need to Know (2002) is right- 
wing educator Chester Finris epistle to die nation 
about the incompetence of U.S. educators, The 
reporfs list of conlributors is a virtual whos who 
of the theorists of the 21 st-century American 
Empire, induding the wife of Vice President Dick 
Cheney, Lynne Cheney, as well as William Rennett, 
Critkal researchers should be aware of the politks 


of knowledge operating in this well fmanced 
discreditation of thoughtful educatars, As Finn 
puts it, he had to act because so much “nonsense" 
was bring put out by the educatianal estabüsh- 
ment, What Finn describes as nonsense can be 
read as scholarship attempting to provide per¬ 
spective on the lang histury of Western-islamic 
relatlons. Finris use of‘so much” in relaiinn to this 
"nonsense” is crass exaggeration, Most materials 
published about 9/11 for educators were rather 
innoeuous pleas for helping chiidren deal with the 
arjuety produced by the attacks, Little elemer.tary 
or secondary school material devoted to histori- 
cizing or contextualizingthe Islamic world and its 
relation with the West appeared in the first 2 years 
alter the tragic events of 9/1L 

Kenneth Weinstein and many other Fordham 
authors set up a classic straw man argument tu 
this context, The Left that is portrayed by them 
equates differente with a moral relativem that 
is unable to condemn the inhumane activilies of 
particular groups, Implidt throughout September 
f 1; What Our Chiidren Neid io Know is the notion 
that this fictional American Left does not con¬ 
demn al-Qaeda und its crinaes against humanity 
It Is the type of distortion that equated Opposition 
to the second Gulf War with support for Saddam 
Hussein'« Iraqi regime. How can these malcon- 
tents oppose America, the Fordham authors ask, 
Their America is a new empire that constantly 
deines its imperial dlmensions, The new empire 
Is not like empires in previous historkal eras that 
overtly boasted of conquest and the taking of 
colonies, The 21st Century is the era of the post- 
modern empire that speaks of its moral duty to 
unselfishly liberale nations and return power to 
the people, Empire leaders «peak of free markets, 
the rights of the people, and the domino theory of 
democracy. The new American Empire employs 
public relations people to portray it as the pur- 
veyor of freedom around the world. When ils acts 
of liberation and restoration of democracy elkit 
Protest and retaliation, its leaders express shock 
and disbelief that such benevolent actions could 
arouse such “irrational 0 responses. 

In Joe Kinclidoe’s chapter on Iran in The Mk- 
eiucatim of the West; Cowtruetmg Islam (2004),he 
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explores the inabilky of American leaders to 
und erstand the impact of empire building in the 
Persian Gulf on the psyches of those personally 
affected by such activities. Indeed, the American 
public was ignorant of covert US, Operation« that 
overthrew the democraticariy elected government 
of Drau ao a totalitären negime more sympathetic 
to the crass needs of the American Empire could he 
installed. The Citizen« of Iran and other peoples 
around the Muslim worid, however, were acutely 
aware of this imperial adion and die coritempt 
for Muslims it implied. When this was combir.ed 
with a pitlhora of other US. politkai, müitsry, and 
economic initiatives üi the regier», tfoek view of 
America was less than positive. In the rase of Iraq 
in the second Gulf War, American leaders simpJv 
disregarded Ihc views of nations around the worid, 
the Muslim worid in partfcular, as they expressed 
thdr Opposition to the American Invasion. Histnrv 
was erased as Saddam Hussein was viewed in a 
psychologkai context as a nadman. Referenccs to 
time« when the United States Support«! the mad- 
man were ddeted front mcmory. The ernpire, thus, 
co'jld do whaiever It wanted, rcgardless of its 
impact on the fraqi people or the perceptions of 
others (irrational others) around the worid. An 
epistemological naivere—the belief that dominant 
American ways of seeing both itself and the worid 
are rational and ohieetive and that differtng per¬ 
spectives are irrational—permeate the offidal 
Information of the empire (Ahukhattala, 2004; 
Kellner, 2004; Progier, 2004; Steinberg, 2004). Äs 
John Agresto (2002) weites in the Fordham report: 

ft ’s not very hdprul to imderstand other cuhures 
and outloob and not umiersiand ocr own country 
and what : x has tried to achieve. What h It that has 
brought tens of miilions of fmmigrants to America, 
not to bomb it, bul to better its fixture and their 
own? What is it about the pronüse of liberty 
and cqual treatment, of lalxir that bettete you and 
your neighbor, an open fidd fbr vour enterprise, 
ambition,cctenninfilion and pluck? Try not to hntk 
(UAmeHca thmugh the lens of your mn ideohgy or 
pülkkä preference hui see n tis it reatfy is. Try, per- 
haps, to see the America mosr American see, That 
can be a fine antIdole to snugness and academic 
self-righteousness. (emphasis ours) 


Studying the Fordhain Founcatiorfs ways of 
lookingat and teaching about America with rts era- 
sures of histary deployed in the very name of a call 
to teacb histary; we are dlsturbed. When this is 
combined with an analvsis of media representa 
tions of the nations war against terrorism and the 
second Gulf War in Iraq, we gain some sobering 
insights into America 5 ® teure. The inability or 
refusal of many Amcricans, especially those in 
power, tu sec the problematic activities of the 
“invisible” empire dbes not portend peace in the 
worid in the coming years. The way knowledge is 
produced and transmittedin the United States by a 
corporafized media and ar. increasingfy corpora- 
tized/privatized educational System is one of the 
central politkai issues of our time. Tel,in the main- 
slream politkai and educational conversations 
it is not ever, on the radar. A central task of critical 
rcseaxchers must involve pmting these politics of 
knowledge on the public agenda. The power Iitera- 
cics and the concern with social change delineated 
in our discussion of critical thenretical rescarch 
liave never beer» inore important to the worid, 
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